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Culture in the Crisis 

HE FUEL CRISIS HAS BROUGHT HOME 

to us the fact that we must expect 

to undergo a shortage in material 
things for some time yet. But there is 
no reason why our cultural life should 
become correspondingly meagre. The 
experience of the war taught us the 
importance of artistic activity for re- 
creating the productive energies of the 
people and sustaining morale in critical 
circumstances. Nevertheless, nearly 
every artistic activity has suffered severe 
restriction resulting from cuts in broad- 
casting, cinemas, printing and publish- 
ing. A number of pessimistic voices 
have been raised prophesying the com- 
plete extinction of ““serious imaginative 
literature.’? And certainly at the pre- 
sent time the way of the serious writer 
is harder than it has ever been. 

In our society the more ephemeral 
the product, the greater the turnover 
accruing. - The longer-term, and more 
socially valuable forms of art, such as 
an opera or a symphony, can never 
show a considerable profit, and there- 
fore are the first to suffer when the 
pinch comes. 

What is needed is an appreciation by 
the highest authorities of the importance 
of cultural stimulus and inspiration to 
get us through hard times, and an over- 
all policy in regard to cultural produc- 
tion. This would involve the recognition 
of a scale of priorities. The Arts Council 
already subsidises theatres and plays of 
proved artistic and educational value, 
and the Ministry of Fuel is backing a 
play about coal-mining to tour the large 


industrial areas. It should be possible 
to extend this principle to cover publi- 
cations and cinemas. 


We Must Decentralise 

N THE MEANWHILE THE ANSWER DOES 
[ect lie solely in an appeal to some 

central authority to salvage our cul- 
ture. In fact, a fortuitous advantage 
may spring from the restrictions, by 
necessitating the development of re- 
gional and municipal enterprises. We 
must cease to rely upon metropolitan 
sources, even in the production of peri- 
odicals. One or two cities such as 
Portsmouth and Bristol have made a 
start in this direction, with their own 
literary publications and their own 
group of writers; Bradford and New- 
castle have local theatre magazines. 

Professor Sir Charles Reilly, the town 
planning expert, writing in Wolver- 
hampton’s Civic Hall Quarterly on 
Organisation for Culture, puts forward 
the following pre-requisites for the full 
communal life of a modern city: ** But 
for this the town should be organised. 
It should have two newspapers of its 
own taking an intelligent interest in 
local controversies, especially in those 
in the Arts and on which they flourish. 
It should have its clubs and community 
centres, its religious and educational 
organisations, its concert hall and reper- 
tory theatre, and, when conditions alter, 
its own cinema.”’ 

Wolverhampton Civic Hall appears 
to be developing as a fine centre for 
music, but, asks Sir Charles Reilly, 
**Does the Civic Hall possess a theatre 
of its own or support a repertory theatre 
elsewhere, as it should if the town is not 


to depend on the plays Tooting and 
other London suburbs like sufficiently 
for them to be toured? Is there a dis- 
cussion and lecture room in the City 
Art Gallery, and does the Art Gallery 
have a number of small exhibitions, 
corresponding to lunch-time concerts in 
the Civic Hall and showing one phase 
of painting, sculpture or architecture © 
after another?’’ 

When indications such as these have 
been followed, and a town is able to 
support its own musicians, actors, 
artists and writers, we shall have little 
cause to bewail the decay of our culture, 
or to fear for its curtailment under 
national restrictions of supply. 


‘*Intellectuals in the Modern World’’ 
$ THE PLANNING OF MATERIAL PRO- 
duction extends to all the main 
areas of the country’s economy, 
what is likely to happen to the producers 
of spiritual consumption goods? 
Talent has been at the mercy of com- 
mercial interests too long, but the idea 
of state or municipal intervention to 
protect and encourage the artist is such 
a novelty that most practioners hesitate 
to advocate it unreservedly. That such 
intervention must increase seems to us 
to follow inevitably from the fact that 
the conditions of spiritual creation are 
in the long run dependent on material 
ones (such as the artist’s livelihood, the 
use of printing plant perhaps publicly 
owned, of access to an orchestra sup- 
ported by the rates, or wall space in a 
civic art gallery), and cannot be separate 
from the general plan for the utilisation 
of the community’s wealth. What would 
be the most fruitful form of such ‘‘pat- 
ronage’’ needs to be discussed at length. 
We have asked a number of art- 
producers to give us their views on the 
whole matter. They have not been 
asked to support our editorial lead and 
some of them may perhaps object to 
the idea of any public intervention at all. 
The editors accept no responsibility for 
any of the views expressed at this stage. 
But after a number of these articles 
have been published it may be possible 
to find some points of common agree- 
ment, and these could form the basis 
for a policy to be put forward in a 
practical way. We aim ata realistic end. 


Publication Dates 

1HE POWER CUTS ARE RESPONSIBLE 
[ter the delay in the publication of 

this issue. Since it will not be 
possible to catch up on the lost fortnight 
immediately, our April number will be 
published during the first week in the 
month. Subsequent issues will, we hope, 
be on sale by the first of the month. 
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Three-Deckers and Yellow-Backs 


by C. H. Hobday 


ITERATURE, LIKE SOAP OR DYNAMITE, 
L; a commodity, and before he 
supplies it the author must consider 
demand. From his point of view, in- 
deed, there are two demands: what the 
public wants, and what the various 
middlemen — publishers, booksellers, 
theatrical managers and proprietors of 
lending libraries—are prepared to give 
it. The National Book League’s recent 
exhibition of Victorian fiction, skilfully 
selected and arranged by John Carter 
and Michael Sadleir, throws a great deal 
of new light on both these problems as 
they confronted the Victorian novelist. 
The exhibition, like Victorian fiction 
itself, is dominated by the figure of Mr. 
Mudie, proprietor of the famous sub- 
scription lending library. Compara- 
tively few people to-day can afford new 
novels at 8s. 6d., but even fewer could 
afford the first edition of a three-decker 
at 10s. 6d. per volume. The first 
edition was, in fact, intended to be 
borrowed; those who wished to buy 
waited for the 6s. reprint, as to-day we 
wait in hopes of a Penguin edition. 
Mudie insisted on three-volume novels, 
partly: because his public liked to feel 
they were getting value for money, 
partly because he could charge them a 
higher subscription for borrowing three 
volumes at a time, and the novelists 
obliged. 

There were exceptions, of course, 
such as the strong-minded Emily Bronté; 
yet even here the difficulty was sur- 
mounted by publishing Wuthering 
Heights and Anne Bronté’s Agnes Grey 
together in the normal three-volume 
form. Charlotte, on the other hand, 
having had The Professor rejected as too 
short, in order to reach the required 
length marred Jane Eyre and Shirley by 
introducing those two prize bores, St. 
John Rivers and Louis Moore. The 
besetting sin of the Victorian novel, the 
obscuring of the central theme by repe- 
titions, digressions, sub-plots, irrelevant 
incidents and unnecessary characters, 
can usually be traced to this prescription. 

Ever since the days of Lydia Lan- 
guish, the circulating library—and in- 
deed the novel—had been regarded as 
the special preserve of young ladies. 
Mr. Mudie therefore kept a stern eye 
on the cargoes of his three-deckers, not 
entirely out of public spirit, for if Mr. 
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Podsnap caught Georgina reading a 
work calculated to bring a blush to her 
cheek, he would certainly return it, and 
probably cancel her subscription as 
well. There was no state censorship of 
books in Gladstone’s England, just as 
there is no state censorship of films 
to-day, but Mr. Mudie’s ban was as 
powerful as that of the British Board of 
Film Censors. Most novelists con- 
formed, with the result that the Victorian 
novel forms a curious blind alley in our 
literature, a digression from the main 
tradition of Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
Jonson and Fielding. 

At the very beginning of the reign 
novelists found two ways of circum- 
venting Mudie, part-issue and serial 
publication. This fact reminds us that 
it is unjust to attribute entirely to the 
circulating libraries the artistic weak- 
nesses referred to, for neither Dickens 
nor Thackeray, both of whom published 
most of their work in part form, is free 
from them. Part-issue, indeed, was 
even more pernicious in its effect on 
construction than the three-volume con- 
vention. An author publishing a novel 
as fast as he wrote it could not revise 
the earlier parts as his conceptions 
developed with its progress; hence we 
have many Dickens characters, such as 
Tigg in Martin Chuzzlewit, who play a 
role in the latter part of the story in- 
compatible with their earlier appear- 
ances. 

Again, the author had to maintain 
his readers’ interest, and therefore to 
allocate to each part its ration of 
incident, humour and sentiment. A 
curious light is thrown on Dickens’s 
attitude to the novel as an art-form by 
his decision, on finding Martin Chuzzle- 
wit was not selling well, to transplant 
his hero to America, in the hope that 
change of scene would benefit the 
book’s financial health. Yet part- 
issue had two virtues. It allowed the 
author to reach the lower middle-class 
and working-class public which could 
afford neither library subscriptions nor 
6s. reprints; 48,000 copies were sold of 
the first number of Nicholas Nickleby, 
and Dickens undoubtedly owed much 
of his popularity among the working 
class to his method of publication. 
Moreover, the parts were normally 
illustrated, unlike the three-decker, and 


thus opened a field for the temporary 
survival of the dying tradition of 
English caricature, notably in the work 
that Cruikshank, Phiz and Leech pro- 
duced for this market. 

Part-issue, which owed its impetus to 
the success of Pickwick, practically died 
with Dickens. Meanwhile the serial 
flourished, especially after the price of 
magazines was reduced from 2s. 6d. to 
ls. to meet the competition of part- 
works. The list of novels first appear- 
ing in serial form is certainly varied: 
Oliver Twist, The Cloister and the 
Hearth, Tom Brown at Oxford, The 
Woman in White, Phineas Finn, Henry 
James’s The Portrait of a Lady, Treasure 
Island, Tess of the D’ Urbervilles, Trilby. 
In the nineties the public eagerly bought 
the Strand Magazine to read the latest: 
adventure of Sherlock Holmes; while in 
the year of the Diamond Jubilee, as a 
middle-aged worker once complained 
to me, his father would not let him 
touch Pearson’s until he himself had 
read the new instalment of The War of 
the Worlds. 

The public for which the novelists 
wrote was primarily a middle-class one. 
The aristocracy read novels, of course, 
and so did the lower-middle and work- 
ing classes, in spite of the economic. 
restrictions already mentioned, and the: 
prevalence of evangelicalism among the 
Jower-middle classes. Yet it was the. 
middle classes which set the tone of 
society. The aristocracy discarded the 
raffish manners of the Regency, in pub- 
lic at least, and following the example 
of the queen promised to be good. The 
host of improving periodicals displayed 
in the exhibition—Good Words, Sunday 
at Home, The British Workman—bear 
Witness to the anxiety of the bour- 
geoisie to keep the mind of the working 
man healthy, to the tune of Work, boys, 
work, and be contented, and during the 
mid-Victorian prosperity the working 
man seemed willing to respond. 

This public, dominated by business 
ethics, demanded money’s worth not 
only in the length of their novels but 
also in their contents. The utilitarian 
and evangelical traditions alike regarded 
the novel with distrust, as a frivolous: 
diversion fit only for young ladies, 
while many novelists shared their 
opinion, to judge by the number who 
published anonymously. Hence arose 
the feeling that the novel must justify 
its existence by supplying (to quote the 
title of a work of the period) Food for 
the Mind, or Mental Culture and 
Christian Progress; if the disciple of 
Samuel Smiles could feel he was being 
taught something or morally improved, 


he could silence his conscience’s pro- 
tests at the waste of valuable time. Such 
an attitude is not extinct, especially in 
the labour movement. 

Many novelists took advantage of this 
feeling to unmask social evils—child- 
labour and sweating, workhouse and 
prison conditions, bureaucracy and the 
law’s delays, the results of private enter- 
prise in schools and madhouses, even 
the marriage system and the position of 
the unmarried mother. There were 
limits of realism which the novelist 
might not pass, nor was it advisable for 
him to advance beyond criticism of the 
working of the social system to question 
its bases, as Ruskin discovered during 
the publication of Unto This Last; yet 
it is remarkable how willing the sup- 
posedly complacent Victorians were to 
read works demonstrating that all was 


not for the best in the best of all pos- 


sible societies. Books of this type are 
more common and more searching in 
their criticisms during the Chartist era 
of the forties and early fifties, and the 
years of the growth of Socialism at the 
end of the century, but the tradition 
was continued through the generation 
of contented prosperity that lay between 
by George Eliot, Reade, Butler and 
many lesser writers, even if they con- 
centrated their attention on the symp- 
toms rather than the disease. 

A surer way of appeasing evangelical 
prejudices was the exploitation of 
religious themes. Curiously enough, 
this seems to have reached its height 
at the close of the century. During the 
allegedly ‘‘naughty nineties’’ thousands 
accepted Mrs. Humphry Ward as chief 
war correspondent reporting the battle 
against Doubt, while Hall Caine. and 
Marie Corelli competed for a less in- 
tellectual but equally earnest market, 
and The Sign of the Cross appeared with 
an introduction by the Bishop of Truro. 
Not that the Victorians moved per- 
manently on this lofty plane. There 
was a large public avid for the works 
of the ‘‘silver fork’’ school satirized by 


Thackeray; such a title as Fashinable 
Life, or Clara Holmwood was a certain 
winner. 

So far the novelists bear out the con- 
ventional picture of the Victorians. 
Yet underneath the apparent compla- 
cency of the Victorian mind lay uncon- 
scious depths, a boding insecurity, a 
sense of guilt, repressed instincts striving 
to force their way into consciousness. 
They are evident in the work of the 
hag-ridden Dickens, Dostoievsky’s 
master, forever creating images of 
nightmare horror—the thieves’ kitchen 
and condemned cell in Oliver Twist, 
Quilp’s wharf, the fog in Bleak House, 
the prisons in Little Dorrit, the marshes 
in Great Expectations, Miss Havisham’s 
memory-haunted house, the dark river 
in Our Mutual Friend, the opium dens 
and cathedral crypts of Edwin Drood. 
The tradition of the Gothic novel 
lingered on throughout the century, 
constantly assuming new forms. It 
appears in the historical novel, in the 
mechanical horrors of Ainsworth, or in 
such a title as G. P. R. James’s The 
Castle of Ehrenstein, its Lords, Spiritual 
and Temporal, its Inhabitants, Earthly 
and Unearthly. Later the historical 
novel parted company with the super- 
natural, which flourished in its own 
right, not only in the classic stories of 
Lytton, Le Fanu, Stevenson, Henry 
James, and Bram Stoker, but in such 
little-known books as Mrs. Riddell’s 
The Uninhabited House and The Haunted 
River, and Margaret Oliphant’s A 
Beleagured City. Finally the sense. of 
insecurity found its purgation in the 
detective story, from Wilkie Collins, 
through the enormous success of Fergus 
Hume’s The Mystery of a Hansom Cab, 
to Conan Doyle. 

The frustrated instincts found their 
vent in what may be called the novel 
of passion, the genre in which Emily 
Bronté and Hardy are supreme. It is 
significant that both these writers turn 
away from the urban middle class, to 
find their themes in country districts 
remote from material progress. Vic- 
torian civilisation was urban as English 
civilisation had never been before; 
while agriculture decayed, the Vic- 
torians resolutely fixed their eyes on the 
progress of industry, except when such 
an incident as the agitation of Joseph 
Arch forced them to spare a glance for 
the country. In Wuthering Heights and 
Jude the Obscure, in Mrs. Marsh-Cald- 
well’s Chronicles of Dartmoor, S. Baring 
Gould’s Mehalah: a Story of the Salt 
Marshes, and Margaret L. Woods’ 
A Village Tragedy, the instincts which 
the Victorians tried to ignore, and the 


countryside which they tried to forget, 
asserted themselves and took their 
revenge. 

The same instinct of revolt some- 
times found a less reputable outlet in 
the Is. or 2s. yellowbacks, with their 
gaudy pictorial covers printed in glaring 
reds and deep blues. Such series as 
Routledge’s Railway Library consisted 
largely of reprints of works already 
successful as three-deckers, but they 
also included books Mr. Mudie would 
certainly not have approved. One sus- 
pects that Odette’s Marriage, published 
by Boulevard Novels, with a cover 
showing a young lady displaying an 
inviting ankle, was not for family 
reading, however good company for a 
railway journey; nor surely was Perils 
of a Pretty Girl, by the author of Hunted 
to Death, on the cover of which a 
heavily bearded male seizes the hand of 
a young woman who cowers before him 
with disordered hair. Mr. Mudie had 
no orchids for Miss Blandish. 

The last years of the century brought 
the downfall of Mr. Mudie and the 
three-decker and al] they had repre- 
sented. From France and Norway 
came the challenge of realism, and 
although the Laureate denounced those 
who 

Set the maiden fancies wallowing in 

the troughs of Zolaism, 

and Vizetelly was sent to jail for pub- 
lishing Zola, it found English imitators. 
Mr. Mudie put his foot down in 1883, 
and banned George Moore’s A Modern 
Lover; Moore retaliated in a pamphlet 
entitled Literature at Nurse, or Cir- 
culating Morals, and his next novel was 
published by Vizetelly in one volume 
at 6s. The battle continued into the 
nineties, when Esther Waters and Jude 
the Obscure were placed on the circu- 
lating libraries’ Index, but by 1895 
realism and the 6s. novel had routed 
Mudie and the three-decker. Even the 
appearance of books was transformed. 
Art nouveau made its appearance, as 
on the cover of Stevenson’s The Ebb- 
Tide, where a sailing-ship is clutched at by 
a huge wave imitated from the fashion- 
able Japanese prints. John Lane’s 
Keynote Series, with their Beardsley 
bindings, suggest style rather than 
solidity; so does the same publisher’s 
gesture in following Grant Allen’s 
novel of the New Woman, The Woman 
who Did, with a reply in identical 
binding and format, The Woman whe 
Didn’t. The old security, unstable as it 
may have been, had definitely gone with 
Britain’s monopoly of the world mar- 
ket; challenge and experiment were in 
the air. 
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Creators of Modern Musie 


1. Igor Stravinsky 


by Eric Walter White 


elusive of all living composers. The 

course of his life has been chequered 
by many changes; and these have in- 
evitably left their mark on his music. 

Born in Russia nearly 65 years ago, 
he was brought up in a musical family 
in St. Petersburg, his father being one 
of the most celebrated bass-baritones 
of the Imperial Opera; and in later 
years he described how his early 
memories were stamped with ‘‘the 
morning vision of the Imperial sleighs 
of Alexander III, the giant Tsar, and 
his giant coachman,’’ followed by the 
immense joy of evening visits to the 
Maryinsky Theatre. When he left the 
University, his flair for composition was 
encouraged and disciplined by Rimsky- 
Korsakov, and he became one of that 
master’s favourite pupils. Shortly after 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s death, a chance 
meeting with Diaghilev, who was then 
engaged in forming his ballet company, 
led to his first important commission; 
and The Fire Bird proved the sensation 
of the Russian Ballet’s 1910 season in 
Paris. In one night Stravinsky, who 
until then had been known as a promis- 
ing young composer to only a limited 
circle in St. Petersburg, achieved suc- 
cess and emerged as an international 
figure in the world of music. In some 
ways—brilliance of orchestration, for 
instance—it might be said that the 
pupil had already excelled the master. 
His fame was consolidated by Petrushka, 
but turned to notoriety when this was 
followed in 1913 by The Rite of Spring. 
The catastrophic scandal of that pre- 
miére may not have been solely due to 
the novelty of the score, but it certainly 
spread Stravinsky’s name far and wide 
as a musical revolutionary. 

Before the critics and public could 
recover from the shock, the outbreak of 
the first World War turned his tem- 
porary residence in Western Europe, 
for the purpose of keeping in con- 
veniently close touch with Diaghilev and 
his ballet company, into enforced exile 
in Switzerland. There he and his family 
lived until 1920; and as for the greater 
part of the time they were cut off from 
Russia and to a limited extent from the 
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rest of Europe too, it proved to be a 
period of serious economic embarrass- 
ment. To begin with, Stravinsky hailed 
the Russian revolution of 1917 with 
enthusiasm, and there was an occasion 
that spring when the red flag was dis- 
played on the stage in the finale of his 
Fire Bird; but he became disappointed 
and disillusioned by the subsequent 
course of the revolution, and shortly 
after the end of the war made up his 
mind not to return to Russia, but to 
settle down in France. In 1934 he 
became a French citizen. 

The period between the two wars was 
a fertile one from the point of view of 
composition, but a baffling one to 
critics and public alike. In 1920, most 


people, including Diaghilev himself, ex- 
pected Stravinsky to pick up where he 
had left off in 1914. Finding The Rite 
of Spring, with its primitive melodies, 
clashing harmonies and _ percussive 
rhythms, to be a work that aptly fitted 
the post-war mood of nervous exas- 
peration, they were prepared for him 
to contmue his shock tactics in the 
theatre. But during his years of exile 
he had had time to reflect and develop 
and change. In the first place, it seemed 
as if the native Russian vein had been 
exhausted by the composition of his 
new ballet cantata The Wedding (Les 
Noces), which was finished in 1917, but 
not performed until 1923. Instead, he 
found himself increasingly attracted by 
the earlier musical traditions of Western 
Europe—particularly Italy and France 
—and began to feel that only through 
the classical discipline of clarity, order 
and restraint could he achieve his 
ideals. His idiom became international 


rather than national, and the formal 
elements of his new style were con- 
sidered to be ‘‘neo-classical’’. 

This change in direction led to a 
loosening of his ties with Diaghilev and 
the Russian Ballet. The theatre, he 
felt, was no longer the right setting for 
his art, and henceforward most of his 
major works were written for concert 
performance. At the same time, in an 
attempt to secure authoritative inter- 
pretations of his music, he entered on a 
secondary career as conductor and 
executant and spent a considerable pro- 
portion of his time touring Europe and 
the United States and playing the solo 
parts of his Piano Concerto (1924) and 
Capriccio for piano and orchestra 
(1929). 

His new compositions, even when 
written for the theatre, like Oedipus 
Rex (1927) and Persephone (1934), were 
received with tepid interest. For the 
vast majority of the critics and public 
he still remained primarily the com- 
poser of the early ballets. At times it 
almost seemed as if the fact that there 
was nothing shocking about the later 
works was in itself a cause of offence. 
They were looked on largely as aberra- 
tions of a composer of genius who had 
lost his way and was trying vainly to 
recover the impetus of his youthful 
inspiration. Stravinsky himself was 
fully aware of the position. Writing in 
the Chronicle of his life in 1935, he 
said:—‘‘Liking the music of The Fire 
Bird, Petrushka, The Rite of Spring and 
The Wedding and being accustomed to 
the language of those works, my lis- 
teners are astonished to hear me 
speaking in another idiom. They can- 
not and will not follow me in the pro- 
gress of my musical thought. What 
moves and delights me leaves them in- 
different, and what still continues to 
interest them holds no further interest 
for iie;”” 

How has this imperfect communion 
between Stravinsky and his public been 
affected by the fact that, being caught 
in America by the outbreak’ of the 
second World War, he decided to 
settle down in Los Angeles and shortly 
afterwards changed his nationality for 
the second time, becoming an American 
citizen in 1945? 

In the first place, his lectures on 
Musical Poetics to the students of 
Harvard University in the winter of 
1940 have shown him to be one of the 
most penetrating thinkers ever to have 
analysed the fundamental principles of 
musical composition, language and 
style. Although the immediate audience 
for these lectures was small and they are 


not widely known as yet—an English 
translation is being prepared for pub- 
lication later this year—their doctrine 
is of the greatest interest to composers, 
musicologists and musicians generally 
and is likely to have a far-reaching 
effect on the future course of music. 

Then, of the dozen works written in 
America during the last seven years, 
about half are essays in jazz or other 
forms of popular music. These have 
reached a fairly wide audience in the 
States; and most of them have been 
rescored for symphony orchestra. (It 
was in its revised version, for instance, 
that the Scherzo a la Russe (1944), 
originally written for Paul Whiteman’s 
Band, was heard at the Proms last 
summer.) Of the other half, the most 
important works are the two sym- 
phonies—Symphony in C (1940) and 
Symphony in Three Movements (1945). 
The latter, in particular, which was 
broadcast in this country last December 
with Ansermet conducting the L.P.O., is 
one of Stravinsky’s most accessible 
compositions. It combines the breath- 
taking forcefulness of The Rite of 
Spring with the utmost mastery of sym- 
phonic style and construction. 

Another important factor in breaking 
down the barrier between Stravinsky 
and the general public has undoubtedly 
been the inclusion by Walt Disney of 
The Rite of Spring in his film Fantasia 
(1941), for in that form the score has 
been heard and enjoyed by millions of 
cinema-goers throughout the world. 

Ultimately the only satisfactory test 
of his later music is to make it really 
accessible to the listening public. There 
is, for instance, a handful of people in 
this country who firmly believe that 
compositions like Persephone and the 
Symphony in Three Movements are 
masterpieces of our time and of all time; 
but as neither work has been performed 
here more than once, it is naturally hard 
to prove or disprove their contention. 
It is essential that more opportunities 
should be given for listeners to famil- 
iarise themselves with important con- 
temporary works, for only in that way 
can a live standard of appreciative 
musical intelligence be successfully 
maintained. 


From The Siren, directed by K. Steklého 


Cinema in the New Czechoslovakia 
by Rudolf Prokop and J. Clifford King 


FEW OF THE CZECH PRE-WAR 
A films which were shown here may 

be remembered—Reka, perhaps 
more than any of the others, for its 
soft, lyrical photography and its simple, 
slow moving, outdoors story, Hey Rup, 
the film about unemployment and, of 
course, Ecstasy about which there was 
so much fuss—a passionate affair, 
heavy with dark symbolism. . . 

There is to be a Czechoslovak Film 
Festival in London when Londoners 
will be able to see what the new Czecho- 
slovak films are like. A musical film 
called Violin and Dream, made around 
the life of a famous Czech violinist, 
Jan Slavik, will be shown and Jan Rohdc, 
an historical film in colour—their first 
colour film—directed by Borsky. 

Three months after the liberation the 
Czechoslovak film industry was national- 
ised, a special film department within 
the Ministry of Information, headed by 
the poet Nezval, being created for its 
control. A board of film directors, 
writers and actors was appointed to 
select scripts and act as advisors on 
policy. Recruitment of workers to the 
industry—unlike the arrangement, or 
lack of it, obtaining in this country— 
seems to be on practical lines. There is 
a Film faculty at the new Arts Univer- 
sity. The Czechoslovak Film Institute 


trains new directors, technicians and 
actors as well as performing such recog- 
nised functions of a Film Institute as 
stimulating an intelligent public in- 
terest in the cinema. The Department 
also deals with the re-conditioning and 
re-building of damaged cinemas and the 
replacement of out of date equipment. 
Under the Two Years Plan some 
thousand cinemas are to receive 
attention. 

The Czechoslovak Film Company, to 
give the Film Department its full title, 
organised an exhibition of ‘‘ Fifty Years 
of Cinematography’’ which covered the 
development of the cinema from its 
beginnings until to-day. This excited 
great interest and was followed by the 
four big Film Festivals which were 
held in Prague between the Spring and 
Autumn of last year at which French, 
Soviet, British and Czech films were 
shewn. 

Producing films, of course, is the 
Czechoslovak Film Company’s main 
concern. The Barrandov Studios near 
Prague are their largest, and have 
laboratories for processing colour film. 
In eighteen months, twenty two full 
length feature films have been com- 
pleted. Historical films like Rosina, the 
Foundling and The Wicked Batchelor 
directed by Vavra have had some suc- 
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cess. Naturally there has been a spate 
of Resistance films which, as you might 
expect, have had a markedly authentic 
flavour—Men without Wings, directed 
by Cap, Heroes don’t talk by Cikan, 
Supermen by Wasserman and Thunder in 
the Mountains by Kubdések and Mach. 


Scene from a puppet film 


Contemporary Czech novels have been 
brought to the screen—a modern Robin 
Hood story by Olbracht, for instance or 
The Siren from Mme. Majerova’s novel 
about a miner’s strike in the nineteenth 
century. Some comedies have been 
made too. The first Slovak film has 
just been finished. 


At Zlin the fine studios built by Bata 
for the making of their advertising films 
were taken over and became the head- 
quarters of the Documentary Section. 
Made and making during the 1946/47 
period are over a hundred short films, 
films about the countryside with factual 
or lyrical commentaries, musical films, 
films about the theatre, scientific and 
political films and others dealing with 
the reconstruction of the country. 
Instructional films along the lines of 
the Office of Information shorts are in- 
teresting: there is a film which helps 
those who are looking for children who 
were taken to Germany during the war, 
another called Blackmarketeers about 
two honest tradesmen who go wrong 
arid a light, amusing film called Red Tape 
which contrasts the old, cumbersome 
working of government departments 
with the markedly greater efficiency of 
the new Peoples’ Deputies. 


Under the general title of ‘‘We are 
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building the Republic” a series of short 
films will be made dealing with every 
aspect of the Two Year Plan for the 
country’s reconstruction. Agricultural 
Co-operatives, Village Life (which dis- 
cusses the problem of the movement of 
peasants from the villages to the indus- 
trial .centres), Raising the Birth-rate, 
Paying Taxes, The Battle for Coal, 
Housing, Currency are a few of the sub- 
jects treated. 

The Czechoslovaks are enthusiastic 
about the British documentaries they 
have seen and would like to have more 
of them. For, in Czechoslovakia, docu- 
mentaries are widely shewn. At least 
one documentary is included in every 
cinema programme. Special cinemas 
exist which shew only documentaries 
and news-reels. So popular are these 
that more of them have had to be built. 
Twenty new cinemas of this kind will 
be opened by the middle of this year. 

Suitable films are also shown in the 
schools and in the factory cinemas 
which are run by the Trades Unions. 

The Puppet Films, which are be- 
coming a feature of the Czechoslovak 
industry, are made by the Documen- 
tary Section which employs a specialised 
staff of six who make at least four films 
a year. At the Cannes Festival, Christ- 
mas Dream, one of these films, received 
an award. 

Puppet Theatres have always been 
very popular with the people there. The 
tradition of Matej Kopecky, the great- 
est of their puppet masters, which has 
been kept alive by the travelling 
theatres which go around the country 


be said to have established itself. Five 
production groups published their draft 
programmes in January. So far much 
of what has been turned out by the 
Studios has been for home consump- 
tion; but, from now on, the drive is to 
produce films which will worthily repre- 
sent Czechoslovakia abroad. Some are 
already being exhibited in France, 
Holland and Belgium and Christmas 
Dream has been sold to the United 
States for screening and televising there. 

There is this remarkable keenness for 
international co-operation. The Russians 
have made films in the Barrandov 
Studios and the French are expected to 
do so. A visiting delegation of Ameri- 
can film men were considering the 
matter the other day. This sort of 
thing the Czechs would like to see 
developed. Nor are they content to 
cherish the aspiration. The weekly 
news reels have just found a basis for 
collaborating with each other in the 
Slav countries. Material shot in the 
Soviet Union, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, 
Poland and Czechoslovakia becomes 
generally available. 

Very conscious of the value of self- 
criticism to a developing industry and 
of the benefits to be had from com- 


to the fairs, is perpetuated in these films. . Pe 


Not all the puppet films are for 
children although some are. Puppets 
provide an almost natural medium for 
satire: so much so that audiences 
watching them seem predisposed to 
discover hidden meanings! Perhaps 
that is why the Germans were so sus- 
picious about Ferda, the Ant. Work on 
it had to be stopped during the war. 
It was only a simple story about a fly, 
a spider and an ant who was particu- 
larly heroic. It was completed after the 


war. It is, of course, very popular now. 


A straightforward short story by 
Capek: A Postman’s Story has been 
made into a film. It is intended to make 
more like this. Playing with Fire is 
political caricature, a satirical film 
about the Franco dictatorship. And 
Revolt of the Toys reminisces about the 
time of the Nazi occupation and the 
National resistance. 

It will be seen that the possibilities for 
these films are almost endless. 

The Czechoslovak industry may now 


From Dead among the Living, after the 
novel by Christiansen 


parison of their films with those of other 
countries, Czechoslovakia opens her 
doors to foreign films. One hundred 
and thirty one were imported last year 
of which 47 were British, 29 Soviet, 
28 French, 24 American, two Swiss and 
one Swedish. 


Woman Suckling a Baby (Prehistoric) 


Frobenuis Expedition 


Australian Cave-Paintings 


The Origins of Art 
By Jack Lindsay 


VER SINCE 1837, WHEN SIR GEORGE 

Grey explored Camden Sound and 

Prince Regent River, the existence 
of cave-paintings in the Kimberley 
country of N.W. Australia has been 
known; but the facts have been ob- 
scure. The copies made by Grey 
showed strange beings with multiple 
haloes and long sacklike garments, 
which certainly seemed incredible. And 
as recently as 1927 Baldwin Spencer 
wrote in The Australian Encyclopedia, 
‘‘Their origin is a mystery, but it may 
be regarded as certain that they were 
not drawn by Australian aboriginals of 
the race known to us.’’ * 

Now, with the careful facsimiles made 
by the Frobenius Expedition in 1938-9 
before us, much of the mystery is solved. 
The haloes are a fact; but what Grey 
took for gowns were symbolic forms 
which the natives explain as repre- 
senting beards or falling rain. Some of 
the paintings in the Kimberley area are 
indeed the mystery which Baldwin 
Spenser calls them, but others are still 
made or painted over by contemporary 
tribes. 

These paintings, as shown in the 
copies at Australia House, are of the 
highest interest. They have many mag- 
nificent art-qualities, and they throw 
a great deal of light on the nature of 
stone-age art in general. They fall into 
two categories—one, prehistoric, which 


* Information has been extended in F. D. McCarthy’s 
Aust. Abo. Art (Sydney, 1938) and A. P. Elkin’s essey in 
Oceania (x, 1939, No. 1) 


shows a lively type of stylised realism; 
the other, contemporary, which has all 
the qualities of great hieratic art. 

The prehistoric paintings are nearly 
all in red ochre and apparently belong 
to a culture which has been long ago 
lost in Australia. These lanky thin 
people, wearing tassles and various 
decorations on hair, neck, waist, arms 
and legs, would seem more at home 
on the walls of the rock-caves of Spain. 
Though the pictures are not quite like 
any of the known stone-age arts of 
Europe or Africa, they have affinities 
with, say, the later cave-art in Spain, 
where there is something of the same 
simple reduction of forms together with 
a vivid element of realistic rhythm. 
What is particularly interesting is the 
fact that they make up definite composi- 
tions. The one depicting a woman 
suckling a baby, with a child at the side 
holding a sort of bark-bucket, is in- 
stinct with an exciting rhythm drawn 
directly from life. (Above) 

The work done to-day by the Kim- 
berley tribesmen is very different. It is 
powhere concerned with the actions of 
ordinary men or women; it deals only 
with the totemic beasts and with myth- 
beings. It is entirely ritual. It shows 
no interest in naturalistic relations, but 
arranges its forms in terms of the ritual 
aim. It is thus equally distinct from the 
Aurignacian cave-art of Western 
Europe, in which animals or human 
beings are depicted with fine rhythmic 
sense but almost entirely in isolation 


from one another; or from the later 
stone-age art of Europe which has 
affinities with the prehistoric Kimberley 
paintings. It is just as distant from the 
sensitive, naturalistic rhythm of the 
modern Bushman paintings. It works 
with purely symbolic forms which 
are built up and interrelated with 
a powerful decorative sense. The 
materials are red and yellow ochre, 
white pipeclay and charcoal. 

The Kimberley tribes are still in much 
the same condition as when Cook 
landed in Australia; they are semi- 
nomads without any agriculture or live- 
stock, but they are very skilled in flaking 
stones for spear-points—a highly tech- 
nical process at the stone-age level, 
which is known only in the North and 
East Kimberley districts. Their reasons 
for making the cave-paintings verify 
what has been theoretically advanced 
as the motive of the prehistoric cave- 
artists. They paint because painting is 


a magical fertility-act. If the paintings 
are touched by any member of the 
totemic clan, rain will be compelled, 
and the rainbow-snake’s spirit-children 
(who live in the billabongs or waterholes) 
will be released into the wombs of the 
women of the clan. 


When the natives 


LS 
Two Totem Birds, freshly painted 
paint or repaint the totemic designs, 
they believe that the spirit-children, 
whose incarnation is in their eyes the 
prime cause of conception, will be mul- 
tiplied. 

Many of the paintings depict the 
Totem, the animal with which the clan- 
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life is ritually identified and on which 
the clan therefore imagines itself to 
depend for food and fertility. The 
forms show a fine sense of organic 
design, as in the bark-paintings of 
goanna or turtle. Other creatures are 
mythical, such as the rainbow-snakes, 
which appear in a striking design con- 
nected with toternic cockatoos and sky- 
beings. The sky-beings are perhaps the 
most interesting of all the symbolic 
shapes shown in this art. These were 
the forms which Grey misunderstood. 
They have horseshoe-shaped crowns, 
which the natives interpret as sunlight. 
These nimbuses then are identical both 
in shape and meaning with the haloes 
which the Greeks showed round the 
heads of Children of the Sun like Circe, 


and which the Christians took over for 
their Saints. 

The nimbus-wearersarethe Wond’ina, 
the primal ancestors of the tribe, 
who are associated with sky, rain, 
rainbow-snake and the whole fertility- 
life of nature and man. Each gallery in 
the Central and Northern Kimberleys 
is connected with one distinct Wond’ina 
hero, who seems to be the myth-ances- 
tor of the local clan and the ritual- 
expression of the spirit-powers on which 
the clan is felt to depend. The natives 
believe that the paintings were origin- 
ally made by these Ancestors at the 
time of their life on earth. When 
departing, the Ancestors went down 
into the earth and became rainbow- 
snakes, and left their print or shadow at 
the points where they passed into the 
stone. (This idea of an Edenic past, 
the Time of the Ancestors, which still 
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somehow fertilises the present through 
the totemic rites, is common to Aus- 
tralian aboriginal cultures.) Clearly, 
the paintings seek to bring together the 
clan-ancestor and the totemic animal 
as a necessary part of the ritual which 
ensures life and fertility. 

That is what, I think, gives the 
peculiar quality and significance to 
these paintings. We see the Clan Ances- 
tor as a sky-power detaching himself 
from the Totemic Animal and yet kept 
in a kind of magnetic relation to it. The 
Ancestor is a culture-hero in process of 
becoming a god, but he is still too 
merged with the Totem to assert him- 
self and demand worship. But these 
powerfully simplified figures and heads, 
seem already on the threshold of great 


Wond’ina Heads, Sacred Night-bird and Edible roots on right. 


(Aboriginal, freshly repainted) 


religious art. 

The closely-related forms in each 
design turn frontally out and yet are 
magically aware of one another, con- 
ditioned by the total field. In this way 
these Australian paintings have a quali- 
ty quite unlike that of any other primi- 
tive art of which I know. Ahead of 
them (in the historical sequences) lies 
a welter of disintegrating and con- 
flicting forms, out of which in due time 
is created the tremendous hieratic forms 
of the ancient art of Sumer and Egypt. 
Meanwhile, here for a moment, one 
seems to be in both the Aurignacian 
age and the Sumerian, the caves of the 
stone-age and the catacombs of early 
Christian art. The direct emotive power of 
these paintings is indeed throughout of 
a very high level. They must hence- 
forth take their place in the history of 
art, and an important place at that. 


Intellectuals 
in the Modern 
W orld 


1. A Poet’s View 


by Roy Fuller 


HE OUTBREAK OF THE LATE WAR, 

which should have been the cul- 

mination of nearly a decade of the 
writer’s collaboration in public events, 
found in England what was instead 
almost a mass abdication. The causes 
of this reversal of literary history are 
obvious and need not be rehearsed: it is 
even more obvious that English litera- 
ture is still suffering not only because 
writers from that date refused re- 
sponsibilities which they had previously 
said they ought to assume, but also 
because such refusal played into the 
hands of the art-for-art’s-sakers and 
neo-romanticists who were already 
waiting round the corner. 

One of the most striking results of 
that over-night breaking-up of literary 
standards (coinciding as it did with the 
wartime boom in books and interest in 
verse) was the opportunity given to 
young writers, especially poets, to 
appear in print. The censors—the lack 
of money for books and periodicals, 
sour and severe editors, a strong pre- 
vailing tradition of how poetry ought to 
be written—relaxed: during the war 
perhaps more rubbish masquerading as 
literature was published in this country 
than ever before. 

This indiscipline helped considerably 
to create a body of young writers who, 
whatever their other virtues, have lost 
the prime one for our time of social 
responsibility. The forties are and the 
fifties will be—no less than the thirties 
were—times when the most important 
human activity is political, and writers 
who ignore or show no awareness of 
that activity will be risking their rele- 
vance and integrity. 


Roy Fuller was born in 1912. He has published 
three books of verse—Poems (1939), The Middle 
of a War (1941), and A Lost Season (1943)— 
and more recently an adventure story for boys 
called Savage Gold. He served in the Royal 
Navy from 1941 to 1946. 


It is curious to be voicing such a 
truism so soon after the creative and 
critical achievements of the thirties. But 
wherever (almost) one looks around the 
contemporary English literary scene, 
one sees, not so much now the verbose 
and extravagant personal writing charac- 
teristic of the first half of the decade, 
but a refined and not unskillful litera- 
ture of an academic respectability. 
There is a remarkable consensus of 
opinion among influential literary 
figures that writers ought not to touch 
politics, that-social concern leads to bad 
writing. There is an equally remarkable 
ability shared by many young writers to 
conform to the (not always serious and 
genuine) standards set by the richer 
periodicals and the B.B.C. 

The politics of literature closely 
follow politics in general, and the posi- 
tion I have roughly outlined has its true 
roots in a social-democratic England, 
able to give full employment to its 
technicians (including writers), orien- 
tated towards the United States and 
against the Soviet Union, and existing 
in a world already half resigned to 
annihilation by atomic weapons. It is 
a position which cannot be much 
bettered by mere polemics. 

But it has been brought to my mind 
by two things recently. The first is the 
Soviet literary controversy. I must 
confess that I have no very strong 
views about State interference in art. 
I have to earn my living by working 
hard at an unabsorbing job not con- 
nected with literature, and I would so 
welcome an equivalent and guaranteed 
income as a writer that in exchange I 
should not mind keeping an eye on the 
susceptibilities of the State which en- 
sured it. That is the lowest view of the 
question. On another level, however, 
I think that since writers in any society 
have to make sacrifices to society (by 
writing for patrons, or for the market, 
or merely in their spare time), they 
might more efficiently and happily make 
all their sacrifices to the State. Even 
that level is elementary and negative. 
The true importance and relevance of 
the Soviet dispute is the recognition by 
the Communist Party of a certain state 
of affairs in literature, and the attempt 
to remedy it by the expression of its 
displeasure and by a reorganisation 
of the bodies which control literature. 
It seems clear to me that the mere 
mechanics of Soviet literature are so 
theoretically superior to those in bour- 
geois society as hardly to need pointing 
out. One sees it best by comparing 
publishing methods. In any country, 
the publisher, by his encouragement and 


demand, and his formation of a list, 
must play a large part in the movement 
of literature. But what could be more 
haphazard and unsatisfactory than the 
system of the bourgeois publisher whose 
main consideration must be profit, 
whose publication of ‘‘literature’’ may 
very often be for prestige or by reason 
of charitable goodwill, and whose 
serious list will usually be compiled 
from the personal taste of one or two 
individuals? Would it not (to choose 


examples at random and with no in- 
vidious intention) be invaluable for the 
committee of a mass organisation to be 
able to criticise Faber’s poetry lists of 
the last few years, comparing them with 
those of the thirties; or suggest that the 
present proliferation of literary ‘‘mis- 
cellanies’’ be checked, the number 
reduced and the residue become less 
ladylike? For though literature cannot 
be radically changed by polemics, in 
bourgeois countries there is no speedy 
remedy for the evils arising out of the 
timorousness, reaction or remoteness 
from reality of those who control and 
influence literature. 

The sickness in Soviet literature 
which the dispute has revealed rages 
in this country too. The Writers’ 
Union ‘‘ must declare war on all absence 
of political understanding, vulgarity, 
political neutrality and backsliding to 
the position of so-called ‘‘pure’’ art.”’ 
Certain authors have been censured for 
‘‘writing empty pot-boilers’’ or works 
‘“showing a poor knowledge of life and 
material.’’ Attention has been drawn 
to ‘‘the growing carelessness of writers 
for the magazines.’’ ‘‘Editors are 
criticised for allowing an easy-going 
attitude and personal friendship for 
(certain) authors to determine what 
should be printed rather than a high 
standard of literary merit.’’ Can any 
of us avoid blushing? 

But it is the positive criticism which 
is the more striking, the reaffirmation 
of the writer’s duty (which Gorky used 
to express so movingly) to believe in 
man, in man’s high destiny, and to 
write of that belief. There is no other 
country in the world which dare set its 


writers such a programme. 

It is by the way, I think, to consider 
whether that programme will be or can 
be carried out. Great periods in litera- 
ture are not made by programmes, but 
by the existence of a suitable climate for 
the reception of great talents. Nor, of 
course, can I speak of what it is like to 
be a writer in the Soviet Union— 
whether the majority of writers (clearly 
all of them cannot) find the programme, 
the pressure, the climate, stimulating 
and liberating. What is relevant here 
is the impact of the programme on the 
writers in bourgeois countries—dis- 
illusioned, morbid, full of thoughts of 
exile, the atomic war as near as to- 
morrow’s breakfast. There can be no 
English writer who must not ponder 
the choice of ways which these docu- 
ments from the Soviet Union (as other 
documents have in the past) put before 
him—even though his choice has been 
already (by his own life, by the climate 
he lives in) determined. 

I have not spoken of those aspects of 
the dispute which struck me as un- 
pleasant, though I cannot help saying 
not only that some of the Soviet docu- 
ments show a far too inflexible view of 
literature and the role of the writer, but 
also that some of the commentators 
have joined in the criticism with too 
much glee. (I think particularly of 
parts of the Editorial in the last number 
of The Modern Quarterly. ‘‘It will be 
difficult for them’’ (i.e. Zoshchenko and 
Akhmatova) ‘‘to get their stuff pub- 
lished until they start writing something 
a good deal better than the trash they 
have recently got away with. That is 
all.’ That, it seems to me, is enough. 
But then I have been gently reared.) I 
have not dilated on them because I 
think that the pleasant aspects are far 
more important. In the same way 
(turning now to the other thing which 
has helped to prompt these remarks) 
several matters offend the suscepti- 
bilities of the delicate bourgeois writer 
in a book called Aragon, Poet of Resur- 
gent France, edited by Hannah Joseph- 
son and Malcolm Cowley (Pilot Press, 
7s. 6d.)—not least the attitude of some 
of those who write about Aragon. But 
the overall effect of the book must be 
to make the bourgeois writer again con- 
sider his character. And once more 
a foreign literary scene provides a 
cautionary comparison. 

Aragon was drafted into the French 
Army at the end of August, 1939. He 
was then forty two—an age at which 
English writers were not even troubling 
to look round for reserved occupations. 
During the ‘‘bore’’ war of the winter 
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of 1939/40 he was already writing the 
kind of poems—full of nostalgia, of 
longing for the past, of marital love, of 
pity for men taken from their homes 
and herded together—characteristic of 
the poems which English conscripts 
wrote during the whole of the war. 
When the fall of France came that 
phase was over: he was able to write 
less personally, to speak naturally for 
the majority of Frenchmen about the 
cataclysm which he had experienced and 
was experiencing intimately. And, 
later, freed from the army’s saddening 
and frustrating discipline, he was able 
to assume once again the executive role 
—the role of ex-editor of Ce Soir, of the 
organiser of committees—which in the 
dangerous conditions under the Vichy 
Government, and afterwards under 
direct German occupation, assumed 
such a practical and mythical signifi- 
cance. 

In Aragon one sees the collaboration 
of the writer in the events of his age 
carried out to its logical conclusion. 
The transitions from Dada to sur-real- 
ism,to thePopularFront and the Writers’ 
Conferences, to the popular poet of 
the war and the European Resistance, 
form a pattern of a kind which no 
English writers of comparable stature 
have wished or been able to create. The 
English social tradition of the thirties 
was strong enough only to ensure in 
1939 the absence of a second Rupert 
Brooke. From the war itself, from the 
Resistance, English literature has gained 
scarcely as much as from the Spanish 
Civil War, and the peace has left it in 
as flabby a condition as one could 
imagine. 

One writes perhaps not diffidently 
enough on these fascinating relation- 
ships of the writer to social reality. What 
lies at the back of them all the time are 
the Jarge questions of the values of 
literature and the character of the 
writer. I hope no one will read into 
these remarks the opinion that passing 
a progressive resolution, or illegal work, 
necessarily makes one writer better 
than another. Proust remains superior 
to Aragon. It is the continuation of 
human society which is at issue, and 
with it the continuation of literature. 
All I am really saying is that the issue, in 
one form or another, disguised or un- 
disguised in technical literary whiskers, 
ought to be faced squarely and un- 
mystically by the writer—that poor 
creature for almost two centuries divided 
and made melancholy by the conditions 
of bourgeois civilisation. Particularly, 
it ought to be faced by writers in 
England under thirty. 
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Stage and Screen 


The characteristics which distinguish the art of the film from that of the theatre have never been 


clearly defined. 


OSWELL BLAKESTON has interviewed two practitioners distinguished for their work 


in both fields as an effective way to begin a discussion of the problem. 


1. WALTER RILLA 


Stage and film actor and now also film 
director. 


WANT TO TALK ABOUT THE RELATION- 

ship of stage and screen in a realis- 

tic way. I have noticed that 
because people are not clear in their 
minds about the real difference between 
stage and screen, they think the actor 
is the first line of demarcation between 
the two media. Stage acting has a style 
determined by the fact that the actor 
has the footlights between himself and 
the audience. The stage actor can in- 
dulge, in the right parts, in grand ges- 
tures, in vocal acrobatics: he could 
never get away with such exaggeration 
on the screen. The style of the good 
film actor is to ‘‘be’’ rather than to do. 
In the close-up, when the camera is so 
much nearer the actor than any 
audience, even the ripple of thought 
may register. But it is only the scale 
that is different. If the film actor can- 
not use the grandness of the stage 
manner, he is compensated by the 
microphone catching the fainter vibra- 
tions of the voice and the camera lens 
the subtler shades of expression, feeling 
or thought which would be completely 
lost in the theatre. 

In essence, in stage or theatre the 
actor has to play on the same instru- 
ment—his feelings. It is not in acting 
that we will find the clue to the essential 
difference between stage and screen. 

May we begin, then, with the very 
simple statement that cinema is a 
story-telling art, with camera and micro- 
phone as basic mechanism. The 
rhythm of the film unfolds as a story; 
whereas the drama of the stage is a 
matter of accents and highlights. In the 
drama of the stage you cannot give the 
events which lead up to the situations. 
You have to omit the events—you have 
to concentrate on the situations. 

Yes, this is perhaps painfully obvious. 
But if we accept it, if we do not feel too 
bored to go further, can we find any- 
thing which is perhaps less obvious and 
which grows out of our acceptance? 

First of all we may find a new way 
to understand facts which are still very 
simple. The theatre drama is a ques- 
tion of scenes, and each scene is built 
on the preceding one. The film is not 
a question of scenes: the film is a story 


Walter Rilla 


which unfolds its own _ particular 
rhythm. Each story has a natural 
rhythm, and we reach the situations in 
different ways in different films. But 
the situations are not constructed. In 
stage drama they are constructed. In 
film the dramatic situations occur— 
they ‘‘come out’’ of the story. 

Now is it not true that most people 
think of a film as a succession of scenes, 
and the play as something which is not 
fragmentary? But it is the theatre 
drama which is a succession of scenes, 
of high-lights, of accents, and the film 
which is the flow. We speak of the 
drama of life, and we mean the situa- 
tions which ‘‘come out’’ of life. Life 
and film have the same methods, only 
the film story makes a significant selec- 
tion from life. 

I know the great difficulty a good 
film director has to-day when he is 
faced with the task of adapting a suc- 
cessful play for the screen. He has the 
greatest difficulty in persuading scena- 
rists, producers and other film directors 
that the whole play has to be smashed, 
broken down, before it can be made 
into a film story. The general opinion 
is that the play can be made into a film 
simply by splitting up the existing 
scenes and adding more scenes. But a 


film is not a succession of scenes. A 
novel, which may have a rhythm of un- 
folding, is often far nearer to a film 


than a play. 

When the cinema began to be taken 
seriously, dramatic critics said that 
films were a mechanical business, an 
artifice. But it is the theatre which is 
constructed. If you want an analogy, 
I would say that theatre drama is like 
architecture and film like music. Yet 
how many critics, directors and scenario 
writers of to-day still think of the film 
as architecture? 

If we can establish in our minds the 
true difference between theatre and 
cinema, between accents and rhythm, 
between construction and life style, we 
have gone a long way to acquiring the 
basis and essentials of film, as distinct 
from dramatic, criticism. 

There is a cliché which critics are 
fond of using about a bad film—they 
say it is a ‘‘ photographed play.’’ It may 
be. A photographed play may be bad 
or amusing, but it cannot keep its place 
in the real development of cinema. For 
the photographed play is any film 
which is conceived as a succession of 
scenes. A film is —rhythm unfolding 
as a story. 

It is the failure to differentiate be- 
tween stage and screen which accounts 
for the expense of so many contem- 
porary films. The director conceives 
his film as a succession of scenes, and 
he covers these scenes from every pos- 
sible angle. He sends a mass of 
material to the cutting room and relies 
on the editor’s architectural gift to 
build a dramatic succession of scenes. 
But if he had left fragmentary con- 
struction to the theatre where it belongs, 
if he had thought of his picture as 
rhythm unfolding story, he would not 
only have saved money he would also 
have made a film. 


2. PETER USTINOV 
Playwright, actor and film director 


“HE ART OF THE FILM IS LIKE THE 

Sleeping Beauty. It is occasionally 

kissed into a brief but beautiful 
life by some genius or some talent who 
has forgotten his obligations towards 
his superiors, and then it relapses again 
into its uneasy slumbers, haunted by 
the facts and figures of one of the 
world’s largest industries. It is inevit- 
ably a film-artist playing truant who 
produces art, much to the embarrass- 
ment of the gentlemen who came into 
the business because the Stock Exchange 
was full and cotton was dying. This is 
true anyway of the films of countries 
large enough to regard the medium as a 
useful export, or anyway, as a fanfare 


to their own way of life (which is 
another word for status quo). Ideally, 
the art of films is a hybrid one. It is the 
realisation of the dreams of men like 
Scriabin, who, feeling the claustro- 
phobia of a single medium in their 
hysterical, fin-de-siécle hearts, sought 
to combine everything in a cosmic orgy 
of sound, colour, choreography, speech, 
and so on. I wonder how Scriabin 
would have liked The Outlaw. 

Men may theorise about the films. 
There is no harm in that, so long as 
they do not become prisoners of their 
own theories. Eisenstein seems to me 


to have driven himself into a cul-de-sac 


know that she is crying. That is all 
I ask. As for all your distorting lenses, 
your two people talking incoherently 
and in focus at some incredible dis- 
tance, your Nazi spy impaled on a 
clock-hand, your matters of life, death, 
and the trick-shot, you can keep them. 
I will respect them as the works of 
great artists, but they are not for me. I 
believe that the art of the film is the 
art of fundamental intimacy, simplicity 
which rises to careful crescendos. I say 
careful, because the cinema is the 
supreme medium for the expression of 
the tragi-comic, and that no-man’s-land, 
tragi-comedy, is dangerous. It requires 


From School for Secrets, directed by Peter Ustinov. 


at the limits of cerebrality, and to be 
languishing there, hampered by his own 
brilliant doctrines, and surrounded by 
a mounting pile of unrealised, un- 
realisable projects. If a doctrine makes 
one see René Clair, or Lubitsch, or 
Orson Welles through a distorted lens, 
then the doctrine will kill one in the 
end. Everbody makes of the film what 
he will. For me it does not afford 
simply the opportunity of mass-effects, 
of playing about with shadows, or 
of displays of any kind of technical 
virtuosity. I believe it to be simply 
eavesdropping turned into something 
artistic. The camera can overhear, can 
glimpse, can avoid, where no other 
device can. Celia Johnson’s tear 
catches the light for a brief second. We 


orchestration, and that, in its turn, 
needs great care. 

We have reached, in the cinema, a 
post-Shakespearean age of decadence. 
The murders to-day are more numerous 
than ever, the long arm of coincidence 
stretches in all directions at once, 
character is consistently sacrificed to 
plot (which is very bad for actors), the 
devices are more and more excellent and 
the heart is colder than ever. Webster 
and Ford are with us. 

The standard of films is relatively 
high to-day, but where will this road of 
unnecessary violence lead us? Already 
Humphrey Bogart and Alan Ladd kick, 
punch, garotte, throttle, mangle and 
mince a battalion of stout men, and 
even women, every year. Our James 
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Mason, more modest, is content with 
his riding-crop and scowl. But what 
happens next year? The armoury of 
lethal weapons used in_ so-called 
**psychological’’ films grows, while the 
psychology dwindles. 

We simply must return to some form 
of simplicity, and, like skilled dentists, 
learn to touch the nerves of our 
patients gently rather than wrench out 
whole rows of teeth at a time. By this, 
I don’t mean British understatement. 
That started well enough, but has now 
become just as much of a cheat as 
American over-statement. So often the 
hero, greeted with bad news, reacts not 
at all, so inhumanly stiff is his upper lip, 
and so dismayed are the script-writers 
by a powerful situation. 

Somewhere, between the extremes, 
lies truth, hidden in a maze of tragi- 
comic invention. Often we fail to find 
it, sometimes we are lucky. It is our 
communal duty to go on trying. The 
art of the cinema is an ideal, but it is 
well worth being an idealist in its pur- 
suit. The film industry is a powerful 
reality, a many-headed Gorgon, which 
like all rich institutions, can never 
resist the temptation to be even richer. 
Even artists must eat, although occa- 
sionally ... 

That is the situation as I see it. 
beauty sleeps. 
ficial. 


ive 
The respiration is arti- 
We take it in turns. 
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ODD MAN OUT. Two Cities. 

CLOAK AND DAGGER. Warner. 
BOOMERANG. Twentieth Century Fox. 
HUE AND CRY. Ealing. 


Reviewed by Michael Clarke 


dd Man Out DOMINATES THE MONTH’S 

films. A personal triumph for Carol 

Reed, who produced and directed it, this 
film shows the cine-drama in its full maturity, 
and has an emotional impact that only true 
screen art can possess. It should be rememb- 
ered, however, that although Carol Reed must 
be given maximum credit as the man who wove 
all the elements of this complex production into 
a moving and effective pattern, the success of 
Odd Man Out depends equally on the delicate 
and sympathetic achievement not only of the 
actors but of many others—especially William 
Alwyn, who wrote the music, the camera crew 
who got results from some very tricky set-ups, 
and the sound recordist, who tackled with 
success the difficult job of recording speech 
and effects whose delicacy gives the film much 
of its character. 

I have used the term ‘‘cine-drama’’ in order 
to avoid the unpleasant associations of 
‘*screenplay,’’ the name given to the first 
sound-films, from their resemblance to a poor 
theatrical performance. In those days, almost 
twenty years ago, the lively and ubiquitous 
camera was halted at a point approximating 
to that of the dress circle, from which it rarely 
moved; the film was carried on its dialogue and 
acting, such as they were, alone. This 
marked a clear retrogression in the growth of 
cinema as a creative medium, since the special 
evocative quality of film lies in its power to 
follow or anticipate movement, and to develop 
emotional counterpoint by the cross-cutting 
of separate actions. It was small wonder that 
the doyens of criticism hailed the dialogue 
film as a disaster. 

Things are different now; nevertheless, a 
distorted form of this criticism is still to be 
heard, and in Soho Square and at points west 
one is still sometimes told that ‘‘good film’’ 
cannot tolerate synchronised dialogue; a plot 
which depends, however fragmentarily, on 
spoken revelations is supposed to invalidate 
a whole production. This, of course, is no 
more than cant. A successful film depends 
on an intimate co-operation between sound 
(including speech), silence, movement of 
camera and of subject, imaginative content and 
intellectual idea. When one of these pre- 
dominates at the expense of others, the film 
fails. 

There is, it is true, still a tendency for action 
in the fiction film to develop according to the 
spoken word, and this explains why so many 
modern productions, which seem in other 
Tespects competent, leave us slightly uncom- 
fortable. For this reason, Odd Man Out isa 
milestone as well as a masterpiece. It repre- 
sents a rare success in the exposition of an 
action story in which there are several under- 


lying political and social morals, without the 
discordant element of verbal preaching or 
verbal sentimentality. It is one example, in 
fact, of the coming-of-age of the cine-drama. 

The story is set in Belfast, and deals with 
the pursuit of an underground political leader 
who has raided a bank and killed its cashier. 
An elaborate disclaimer at the start proclaims 
that the film deals not with politics but with 
the psychological phenomena of such a 
situation. In fact, it does deal with politics— 
not the politics of one country but of the 
world. Curiously enough, it is not James 
Mason, as the hunted Johnny, who plays the 
most prominent part in the parable. This is a 
brilliant element of treatment—the fugitive is 


“no more that the centrepoint about which 


circle the actions of mankind; around him and 
his pursuit revolve concentric worlds of class 
hatred, political oppression, poverty, crime, 
common kindness and ordinary human toler- 
ance. There radiates through the film an 
implicit sense of community, the brotherhood 
of common people against a state power they 
feel to be alien. By hint and understatement, 
one is led to feel that it is men who are im- 
portant in this world, not banks and police 
forces. 

It would be wrong to imagine that such a 
theme must make the film smug and preten- 
tious. If sentiments of this kind were openly 
voiced as sometimes they are in an O’Casey 
play, one would feel an embarrassing clash 
between realism and expressionism. But in 
Odd Man Out the whole parable nature of the 
film is conveyed by implication and underlined 
by realism. The realism is of the slight and 
delicate kind which has in part given the 
French cinema its good name; in action, back- 
ground and dialogue, Carol Reed and his 
writers have achieved a similar quality which 
relies on light, imaginative touches. The 
result is a screen tragedy—a rare thing— 
which is solidly real and yet universal in its 
message. 

After Odd Man Out, Fritz Lang’s Cloak and 
Dagger, perhaps inevitably, seemed to misfire. 
In any case, a war spy story is beginning to 
create an unfavourable impression; and in this 
connection, the film cannot be compared with 
the taut factual structure of the recent 13 
Rue Madeleine. But the old master, working 
with an unfortunate story, has not lost all his 
cunning; indeed one suspects that he made 
his film according to order, and was occasion- 
ally allowed his head, with results that lift the 
film from the ‘‘good thriller’ class into 
momentary brilliance of the kind which I can 
only describe as intimate suspense. 


13. Rue Madeleine, a far more muscular 
affair altogether, was produced by March of 
Time’s seconded Louis de Rochement, and 
directed by Elia Kazan. This team has now 
made Boomerang, a story of political graft, and 
the fight for justice, in a small Connecticut town. 
This brings something new to the American 
screen, and shows the documented feature-story, 
in American hands, applied as successfully to 
the themes of peace as it was to those of war. 
The film is encouraging, for it brings the small- 
town American, with his moral problems and 
his social conflicts, onto the screen almost for 
the first time; and it shows, too, that the task 


of any progressive in the U.S.A. is a deal 
harder than most of us realise. You may 
think this one of the few completely honest 
American films. It does not approach per- 
fection; it has a strong newsreel flavour, and 
depends far too much on the spoken word in 
making its point. Others have noted that it 
uses documentary technique to effect; but it 
has many of the common flaws of documentary 
as well, notably the turgid camera-work during 
the vital courtroom scenes where graft is 
exposed. Despite this, the film is important, 
and holds the audience’s attention. 

Fashions in film criticism change quickly, 
and, like most other fashions, are not necessarily 
grounded in reason. Only a few months ago, 
critics and public were agreed that British 
films had arrived, and it was correctly believed 
that British cinema at its best was unbeatable. 
No sooner however had the public begun to 
act on this belief than the inevitable debunkers 
appeared; they pointed out, with reason, that 
Denham, Pinewood and the rest were also 
responsible for some of the worst slush that 
has disgraced the screen, and observed that the 
best of the much-praised features were not 
without their faults. Of course this proved 
nothing, and it is still arguable that the pro- 
portion of first-class cinema to trash is higher in 
Britain than elsewhere. Hue and Cry rein- 
forces this belief, and with Odd Man Out, 
almost its polar opposite, makes the month an 
epic one. 

Hue and Cry deserves most of the praise that 
the daily press has given. The product of 
Ealing’s intelligent and versatile Michael 
Balcon as producer, and Charles Crichton as 
director, it is a far slighter affair than Carol 
Reed’s film; it has no moral, it avoids senti- 
ment, the word ‘‘love’’ does not appear in it. 
But it is right down to earth in its portrayal 
of a group of London children, whose play- 
ground is the bomb-shattered riverbank below 
London Bridge. 

The film has been compared with Nous Les 
Gosses, and with the Dead End series. Certainly, 
if comparisons are in order, it is nearer the 
French mark; its realism is light and playful 
all through, where a Hollywood director 
would perhaps have introduced an intolerable 
soulfulness. Nor does it make any attempt 
at social criticism, which was the merit of the 
Dead End films. It is a straightforward story 
of a gang of London kids who round up a 
group of fur thieves; it might have come 
straight from a twopenny blood, and such a 
magazine plays a vital part in the plot, lending 
it much of its authentic colour. 

The film is on the move all the time, and 
Crichton has infused it with the tireless, noisy 
enthusiasm which is typical of its subject. It is 
not an easy job to put children on the screen; 
and the young adolescent presents an even 
harder task. There is always the tendency 
either to evade the issue by introducing an 
adult sub-plot (v. Dead End series passim) or 
to distort the picture into one of ludicrous 
sentimentality. It was a great success to cap- 
ture for the screen the full-blooded, irre- 
pressible high spirits of these enfants terribles. 

We don’t want social criticism all the time; 
but it is nevertheless true that nine times out 
of ten the keynote of a successful entertain- 


ment film is realism of one or another kind. 
This is where British films usually fail; if they 
are not world-shakers, they tend to be fatuous, 
and British trash is often technically and in- 
tellectually inferior to Hollywood trash. So Hue 
and Cry marks yet another point of departure 
in feature history in this country; it shows that 
our technicians are capable of covering a whole 
range of moods, from the light and delicate to 
the sublime. Whether this level is maintained 


is perhaps up to the cinema goers as much as to 
the technicians themselves. 


DUKE OF YORK’S. 
son. 


GARRICK. 
Kanin. 


ALDWYCH. Jane by S. N. Behrman 


Caste by T. W. Robert- 


Born Yesterday by Garson 


Reviewed by Peter Cotes 


Robertson’s 80-year old drama is in these 
days a modest little comedy with a great deal 
of humour, simplicity and humanity to com- 
mend it to modern audiences. The story of 


the ballet dancer who marries the aristocrat, 
only to learn later, after giving birth to his 
son, that her husband has been killed in 
battle (the latter eventually proves the report 
false by returning from the grave to rescue 
his wife and babe from poverty and social 
snobbery) is Reely Olde Worlde, and might 
be seriously considered by the Shepherd’s 
Bush Studio, makers of Madonna, Love, 
Fanny and all those other epics, which make 
exhibitors happy and film critics sad. It was 
incidentally, filmed round about 1913! 

This present revival has a sincere cast of 
actors, including Marie Lohr, an immense 
anglo-saxon matriarch; Morland Graham, a 
fruity old Eccles; Diana Churchill, a breath- 
less Polly; Frith Banbury, Clement McCallin, 
Bill Rowbotham; and a new find, Iris Russell, 
whose Esther Eccles is the best performance 
of a very good evening. Peter Ashmore has 
given the whole affair a nice production, and 
has obviously impressed upon his cast the 
value of playing sincerely a playwright who 
did at least strive to introduce serious thought 
and actual living types into the theatre of his 
day. 


The fact that the thought of 1867 is now an 
accepted fact and most of its living types mere 
buffoons, is beside the point. 

Mr. Kanin’s piece is swift, adroit and clever. 
More, it is, unfortunately, true of certain 
sections of Society here as well as in the 
United States. It is Runyon out of Parker, 
this morality comedy of the Arch-Thug, who 
buys his senators as easily as he does his 
women, cars, personal entourage and luxury 
hotel-suites. His vulgarity and ruthlessness 
are recognised by the audience as a type they 
know only too well. ‘‘How many M.P.’s,’’ 
said the man behind me, ‘‘are bought as 
completely as this senator?’’ I wondered. 
The gangster runs everything and everybody 
until the last reel (it is hard to dissociate this 
production from a fast moving and polished 
Hollywood film, probably because the author, 
Garson Kanin, is himself an accomplished 
film director), but by then an intellectual secre- 
tary with radical leanings has given the doll-like 
mistress so many tips on how Labour gets 
equal with Capital that the streamlined, tooth- 
some floosie, without a brain in her noddle in 
Act 1, vanquishes Corruption completely by 
the end of Act 3. She has meanwhile, of 
course, digested the works of Tom Paine, Abe 
Lincoln and Karl Marx! 

Mr. Hartley Power has never been so good 
before, and Miss Yolande Donlan, an impor- 
tation from Broadway, proves that some 
young American actresses are even better than 
the pre-production publicists say they are. 
Miss Donlan is well-nigh perfect in this par- 
ticular part. She should be seen now in some- 
thing quite different, so that we can decide 
whether she can act anything else. 

Wars may come and wars may go, but plays 
like Jane go on forever. This frothy little con- 
coction of S. N. Behrman’s, adapted from a 
short story by Maugham, transports one back 
to the days between the wars when such come- 
dies were all the fashion, comedies about rich, 
leisured people whose success in life was 
judged solely by how far they succeeded in 
being unserious. Here we have the story of 
an elderly frump from Liverpool (via the 
provinces of Belgium, for Miss Yvonne 
Arnaud plays her), who marries a man twenty 
seven years her junior. Being a designer (in 
the artistic sense), he transforms her into a 
glamorous social success, while she decides— 
before any desire to free himself has ever 
entered the boy’s head—to divorce him and 
marry someone of her own age. He is a 
nonentity, anyway, and shares with the rest 
of the cast a complete lack of emotion, and so 
we sit back and watch Miss Arnaud create 
and manipulate a series of situations, from 
each of which she emerges chucklingly trium- 
phant. 

The lines are witty, the dresses are the last 
word in chic, the four stars—Yvonne Arnaud, 
Ronald Irene Browne, Charles Victor and 
Squire—are all given a free hand to exploit 
themselves (to make things easier for them the 
chairs on which they sit are placed in a straight 
line facing the audience) and altogether Jane 
is a slap-up Drawing-Room Comedy. But I 
could not rid myself of the feeling that in 
wearing the costumes of 1947 the ladies of the 
cast had somehow strayed into the future. 
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HONORE DAUMIER, 
selected and introduced by Wilhelm Wart- 


240 lithographs 


mann. Nicholson and Watson, 42s. 


Reviewed by Gabriel 


‘‘4L FAUT ETRE DE SON TEMPS’’ IS SAID TO 

[nave been Daumier’s motto, ‘‘One must 
be of one’s time.’’ A man of few words 
he obviously meant more by this than a 
truism. 

To be consciously of one’s time implies an 
appreciation of history and a welcoming of the 
change that is history. It implies a respect for 
the facts of life, but not that acceptance of 
current conventions which so often passes for 
the same. That Daumier meant all this and 
a lot more with his simple catch phrase can 
be seen by looking over any representative 
collection of his lithographs. 

But representative collections have not been 
available in Britain up to date and conse- 
quently this book is doubly pleasing. Firstly 
for printing as many as two hundred and forty 
of the master’s lithographs and secondly for 
printing them so magnificently. It makes a 
fine companion to Lassaigne’s volume on the 
same artist as a painter, published by Heine- 
mann before the war: 

For nearly fifty years, with a short break 
after 1860, Daumier’s lithographs were a most 
faithful commentary on the history of France 
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“This man can be set free, he is no longer 
dangerous,’’ says Louis-Philippe at the bedside of 
a Republican who has died in jail (1834). 


during a period of revolution and counter- 
revolution. Consider the times—the 1830 
revolution against the autocratic Charles X, 
the elevation of Louis-Philippe as king of the 
bourgeoisie, the 1848 revolution and the short- 
lived republic frustrated by the cardsharper’s 
trick of Crapulinsky Louis Bonaparte, the 
collapse of that princely lumpen proletarian in 
the war with Prussia and the rising of the Paris 
Communards storming heaven for a new 
society—those were the times through which 
Daumier lived and worked. 

Almost the first of his caricatures, one 
depicting Louis-Philippe as a money-gorging 
gargantua, brought him into conflict with the 
censorship of the Depot Legal. For this the 
artist, along with the printer and publisher, 
was sentenced to six months in Saint Pelagie 
prison. He resumed his attacks on the 
monarchy as soon as he was out of jail and con- 
tinued them till the new press censorship law of 
1835—passed after Fieschi’s attempt to 
assassinate the king (with twenty-four rifles 
mounted on a wooden scaffold!)—made public 
political comment an impossibility. 

Daumier thereupon switched his attacks to 
the next available target and produced his 
satiric series The Mirror of the Bourgeoisie. 
But in 1848, and again later, whenever it was 
possible, Daumier returned to direct political 
attack, and his name became a slogan of free- 
dom with the people. It is worth while 
recalling this when some critics, in a worthy 
effort to secure Daumier’s position as a 
painter, resort to unworthy denigration of the 
artist’s ‘‘popular work.’ 

Allowing for an artist’s dislike of the tread- 
mill and his deep desire for more time to paint, 
it seems impossible that the commentator of 
Paris, of the bourgeoisie, of the streets, the 
Jaw courts, the railways and of married life, 
of the Legislative Belly and the Assembly of 
Bordeaux and of Macaire and Ratapoil, would 
ever voluntarily have relinquished his litho- 
grapher’s stone for long. 


For he loved lithography. Witness in late 


life his railing against a young poet who 
brought him a woodcut commission for a 
magazine cover, ‘‘Lithography is the only 
way,’” he said. Above all he had something 
to say to the people, something which he by 
nature and art could say better than anyone 
else. For, as Forain said, ‘‘He was different 
from all of us. He was generous.’’ As de 
Banville said, ‘‘He was a Republican spon- 
taneously, it was the air he breathed, he was 
of the people and he loved the people from the 
bottom of his heart.’’ As Michelet wrote to 
him ‘‘ Your admirable sketch, displayed every- 
where, has illuminated the whole question 
better than a thousand newspaper articles.”’ 

He himself considered the supreme betrayal 
‘‘that of their own accord human _ beings 
should reduce themselves to the status of 
puppets.’’ Baudelaire summed it up when he 
said, ‘‘I am going to speak of one of the most 
important men of our time, I will not say 
merely in caricature, but in modern art.’’ 

Like Hogarth, Daumier’s painting did not 
get due recognition during the artist’s lifetime, 
but the contemporary praise of their carica- 
tures still stands. Together with Goya, these 
three great painters are also the three most 
significant caricaturists in European history. 

Probably the most amazing feature of 
Daumier’s career is that he burst into public 
print at the age of twenty-two a confident 
vigorous draughtsman, a mature artist in full 
mastery of the new medium of lithography. 
Of the growing pains that attend the careers 
of other artists there is no evidence in his work. 

He quickly became the star of Philipon’s anti- 
monarchist weekly La Caricature and after its 
death in 1835 of the same editor’s daily Chari- 
vari. The older artists on these papers dropped 
their niggling technique of drawing innumer- 
able small figures in a frame and adopted, with 
varying success, the broader and more vigorous 
method of their new colleague. 

From his attic window in the Ile Saint-Louis 
on the Quai d’Anjou he overlooked the river 
bank with its poplar trees, fishermen, washer- 
women, print-sellers and all the life of its streets 


Louis Bonaparte, wearing Napoleon’s hat. sup- 


ported for the Presidency of the Republic by EH 
and Girardin (1848). f iF y Hugo 


“Who is next?’’ asks the French soldier, with 
Louis Bonaparte’s eagle on his bayonet. At his 
feet the pear, the fleur-de-lys and the cocked hat 
—symbols of Louis-Philippe, the Bourbons and 
Napoleon. 


and quays and this he never tired of drawing. 
But not from life. It was another peculiarity 
of his genius that he always drew from 
memory, which probably gave him his bold 
conception and determined line. 

For his caricatures he was in the habit of 
making a small clay model of his subject and 
studying that. It was in this fashion that he 
created the famous Ratapoil, that decayed 
sergeant-major thug who, jumping on the band 
wagon of Louis Bonaparte while he was still 
President, cried: ‘‘Long Live the Emperor!’’ 

Through the medium of his other great 
character, Robert Macaire, the nineteenth 
century ‘‘spiv,’’ he was able to throw light into 
every corner of current sharp practices. For 
these two characters alone Daumier would 
be immortal. 

It was during those four hard years after 
1860, when he was dropped from Charivari into 
poverty after nearly 30 years of work for it, 
that the understanding Corot, to his eternal 
credit, bought a small house for him at Val- 
mondois. Here in 1879 Daumier died, blind 
and paralysed, but not before he had pro- 
duced some of the greatest cartoons of his 
career such as the Blind Wrestler, the European 
Balance of Power and the powerful Museum 
of the Monarchs. Far from being out of 
touch Daumier was, to the last, very much a 
man of his time. 


TRACKS IN THE SNOW by Ruthven Todd. 
Grey Walls Press, 12s. 6d. 


Reviewed by F. D. Klingender 


HIS IS A COLLECTION OF FOUR ESSAYS IN 
which Ruthven Todd examines the mutual 
relations of certain scientists and artists 
in the eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies. But, as the title suggests, it is not with 
the main currents of either science or art that 
the author is concerned. He has returned, 
- with unflagging erudition, to the long-for- 


gotten theologians who attempted to reconcile 
the growing evidence of science with the 
chronology of the Bible or to the antiquarians 
who believed that all human civilisation was 
descended from the Britain of the Druids in 
the days before the flood. By turning to such 
sources Todd has been able to throw new light 
on much that has hitherto been obscure in the 
writings of Blake and of poor Christopher 
Smart. With these two, Todd has coupled the 
painters Fuseli and John Martin, whose wildly 
fantastic work was very popular in their own 
day but has been almost entirely neglected ever 
since. 

The expressionist trend in English art at the 
time of the French Revolution and after is 
still largely ignored (an important thesis Euan 
Phillips wrote about ten years ago on the move- 
ment as a whole, including such later artists as 
Linnell and John Palmer, has remained un- 
published), and Ruthven Todd is therefore 
performing an important service in drawing 
attention to their field. But while the lover of 
the curious will be fascinated by his display of 
unfamiliar quotations, he wil! find no answer 
to the question why a study of expressionism 
in England at the turn of the eighteeenth century 
is almost entirely a study in frustration, whereas 
the same trend produced one of the greatest 
artists in history at the same period in Spain. 
To state that Goya was more highly gifted than 
Blake would be to evade the issue, even if it 
were true. 

A satisfactory answer clearly implies a 
concrete study of each artist’s attitude, 
throughout the whole course of his develop- 
ment, to the main problem of his time and 
country. But while Todd is aware how vitally 
even the most trifling occurrences in an artist’s 
life may affect his work, he seems curiously 
indifferent precisely on this major issue. Hence 
Tracks in the Snow remains an interesting and 
erudite collection of anecdotes, but fails to 
penetrate beneath the surface and reveal the 
actual springs of historical development. 


Ballet 


MASSINE AT COVENT GARDEN 


COVENT GARDEN. The Three Cornered 
Hat. 
SADLER’S WELLS. Bailemos. 


Reviewed by Janet Leeper 
Flin the 2 6TH, 1947, Is AN IMPORTANT DATE 


in the annals of British Ballet. On that 

night Leonide Massine produced his 
famous ballet The Three Cornered Hat (Le 
Tricorne) at Covent Garden with the original 
scenery and costumes by Picasso, with himself 
in his original role of the Miller, but with all 
the other parts danced by members of the 
Sadler’s Wells Ballet. 

Here was a test indeed, for many of those 
in the house had been present when an all- 
Russian cast had first danced it at the Alham- 
bra Theatre in 1919. The sight of the old 
backcloth—that masterpiece of simple design 


which seems to conjure up a vision of the arid 
plains of Spain—evoked a round of applause. 
We watched enthralled to see if the English 
dancers would catch the spirit of one of the 
best loved of Massine’s ballets, with Constant 
Lambert at the conductor’s desk to ensure a 
brilliant realisation of de Falla’s music. 

The answer is that the Sadler’s Wells com- 
pany came triumphantly through its ordeal. 
Massine’s presence had a galvanising effect 
on the dancers. It was a true re-creation of 
Le Tricorne, as we knew it, as we loved it. 
Massine himself was astonishingly near to his 
old form, though the calendar informs us that 
he is fifty. It is hard to believe. He is not 
only among the best dancers of to-day but is 
without doubt the greatest living chorzographer. 
For as Fokine dominates the first quarter of 
this century, so Massine dominates the second. 
For Miss de Valois to have forged an instru- 
ment capable of being used by Massine to re- 
create Le Tricorne is no mean achievement. 
We have never seen this ballet company dance 
so well. If soloists of the calibre of Massine 
himself could be added to it, there seems no 
limit to what it might do. A great number of 
different kinds of soloists were always the 
strength of, first, the Diaghilev ballet and then 
of the de Basil and other successors to that 
famous organisation. 

This brings us to the interpretation of the 
part of the Miller’s Wife by Margot Fonteyn. 
Alas, it did not suit her, and not all her best 
efforts could disguise the fact. And yet she 
towers above her contemporaries as the 
greatest dancer of them all. I feel sure that 
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Anna Pavlova would have been equally miscast 
as the Miller’s Wife, had she been asked to 
undertake it. Remarkably good performances 
were given by John Hart as the Governor and 
Alexander Grant as the Dandy, and the 
dancing of the ‘‘Jota’’ by the corps de ballet 
was quite inspired. 

After so much colour and life, Miracle in the 
Gorbals seemed more sordid than ever. The 
intense realism of this ballet, its almost photo- 
graphic quality, was thrown into relief by its 
juxtaposition with Massine’s work. Has 
Robert Helpmann produced anything to equal 
his Hamlet ballet of 1942? Regretfully we 
must admit that neither Miracle in the Gorbals 
nor Adam Zero equals his earlier ballet in 
intensity of feeling. Massine, who enchanted 
us with The Good Humoured Ladies and the 
Russian Fairy Tales (1917) went on to La 
Boutique Fantasque and Le Tricorne (1919) to 
Le Beau Danube and Jeux d’Enfants (1933) 
and then to all the great symphonic ballets of 
Tchaikovsky, Brahms, Berlioz and Beethoven 
(1933-38). Since the war he has produced 
three strange Dali ballets in America—Bac- 
chanale, Mad Tristan and Labyrinth, the latter 
to the music of Schubert’s Seventh Sym- 
phony, where the mise-en-scéne seems to have 
assumed far too great an importance, judging 
by the photographs and reviews. But six other 
ballets showed that he was not wedded to only 
one style. It is this catholicity, this profusion 
of output that we salute in the great choreo- 
grapher who has come to grace our national 
ballet, who has already given a new zest to our 
dancers, who has created among his forty-two 
original ballets, works of lasting and imme- 
morial beauty. 

With the Three Cornered Hat at Covent 
Garden to bring back the vitality of peasant 
Spain, Bailemos, also a Spanish ballet, at 
Sadler’s Wells by the Opera-Ballet Company 
during the same week seemed very small fry. 
Bailemos is by Celia Franca, who made a 
charming Persian ballet, Khadra, last year. 
She again has the collaboration of Honor 
Frost, but the insipid music of Massenet and 
the décor of pseudo-plastics was hardly the 
best setting for Celia Franca’s own skilful 
performance in a ballet which never began to 
be Spanish. 
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Recent Novels 


THE AGE OF REASON Jean-Paul Sartre. 
Hamish Hamilton, 10s. 


FORLORN SUNSET Michael Sadleir. 
stable, 12s. 6d. 


THE GOLD FALCON Revised edition, Henry 
Williamson. Faber, 8s. 6d. 


Reviewed by Penelope Dimont 


UMAN BEINGS ON THE DISSECTING TABLE: 

Mathieu Delarue, his friends and women, 

peeled like onions before our eyes; Paul 
Gladwin and Lottie Heape, crystallised by 
Mr. Sadleir in a dish of Victorian sunset; Man- 
fred, Lord Cloudesley, exposed to a point of 
embarrassment on a bed in Greenwich village. 
There are two kinds of laboratory-novel: a 
genuine, dispassionate effort to reveal some- 
thing new about the human mind, or a series 
of professional gestures in a Hollywood setting. 
Analysis is too often glib, fashionable and 
phoney; on the rare occasions when it is clear, 
and ruthlessly antiseptic, the novel is given its 
raison d’etre. 

Jean-Paul Sartre, whose clarity and sin- 
cerity are beyond question, is a brilliant writer. 
He is also the head of a new school of philo- 
sophy, Existentialism, which, like many French 
fashions in the last seven years, is still little 
more than a rumour to us—something that 
somebody else knows about. Sartre has 
evolved a theory of personal freedom through 
which each individual, by the force of his own 
will, can achieve his own human salvation; 
this freedom begins only when one ceases to 
act on impulse, and acts solely on reason. 
Conventional obligations, therefore, go down 
the drain. The purpose and nature of this 
“*salvation’’ are not explained; the idea of 
freedom is nevet clearly defined. However, 
since The Age of Reason is only the first volume 
of a trilogy, to be called Road to Freedom, it is 
reasonable to suppose that a fuller exposition 
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will come later, and that—as far as philosophy 
is concerned—the present volume is little more 
than a clearing of the ground. 

The basic story of the novel concerns 
Mathieu Delarue, a lecturer in philosophy, and 
his efforts to borrow 4,000 francs so that his 
mistress, Marcelle, can procure an abortion. 
In their efforts to behave reasonably, they have 
grown cold to each other; Marcelle’s frus- 
trated instincts are deliberately revived by the 
homosexual Daniel, who persuades. her that 
she wants the baby, hoping that Mathieu will 
be trapped into marrying her, thereby losing 
his ‘‘freedom,’’ which Daniel resents. Mean- 
while Mathieu, in his rather half-hearted 
efforts to borrow the money, falls surprisingly 
in love with Ivich, an awkward Russian 
student of little intelligence, and a potential 
Lesbian. Her brother, Boris, is a disciple of 
Mathieu’s, with the disciple’s stupid loyalty 
and weakness; he is worshipped by an ageing 
cabaret singer, Lola. These apparently 
squalid characters move from bedroom to 
nightclub and back to bedroom again with 
clear-cut precision. There is something almost 
puritanical in the bleakness with which they 
vomit, copulate and argue. And yet, right up 
until the last few chapters, they have warmth; 
they have the rapid contradictions, moods, 
light and shadow of human beings; their 
feelings, shallow and subtle, prompt them to 
fatal actions. Only at the end of the book 
one’s sympathy is overworked, one’s credulity 
slackens. 

The Age of Reason begins as a clear, sterilised 
tragedy, written with the skill and intelligence 
of genius. As writing alone, it has depth, 
substance and imagery; a remarkable diver- 
sity of feeling. Mathieu, determined that his 
child shall be aborted, finds himself looking 
at the problem in an unexpected light: ** ‘Pre- 
vent it being born . > Tt sounded as 
though there existed somewhere a completed 
child, awaiting the hour to come out into the 
epen .. . conscious, furtive, deceitful and 
pathetic, with a white skin, wide ears . . . and 
all manner of distinctive signs such as are 
stamped on passports; . . . eyes, green like 
Mathieu’s or black like Marcelle’s, which 
would never see the vitreous skies of winter, 
nor the sea, nor any human face; hands that 
would never touch the snow, nor the flesh of 
women, nor the barks of trees; an embodiment 
of the world, ensanguined, luminous, sullen, 
passionate, sinister, full of hopes, an image 
populous with houses and gardens, tall delight- 
ful girls and horrible insects: and a pin would 
pierce it and explode it like a toy balloon.’’ 

And Daniel, looking with disgust at the 
pregnant Marcelle, thinks of her ‘‘enemy 
flesh; lush, fostering flesh, a veritable larder.’’ 
But as the book continues, words run amok; 
the idea seems to falter, gets confused; finally 
the book peters out, judgd by its own stan- 
dards, into melodrama. On the last page, 
Mathieu is left alone, yawning to himself that 
at last he has attained the age of reason; 
Daniel (quite incredibly) has offered to marry 
Marcelle; Ivich has returned to her hated 
parents in the country; Boris is demoralised; 
Lola is frenziedly doping herself in order to 
keep alive; Brunet, Mathieu’s Marxist friend, 
has left him, more in sorrow than in anger, 


because he refuses to join the Party. Every- 
thing points to a second volume. The first 
stands head and and shoulders above its 
stunted contemporaries. 

Many staunch library-subscribers, I suppose, 
might call M. Sartre ‘‘sordid’’ if not ‘‘down- 
right disgusting’’; and yet he leaves an astrin- 
gent taste of Dettol, whereas Mr. Sadleir, in 
his latest Victoriana, is pure liquorice. In this 
involved rabbit-warren of the 1870’s, it is 
difficult to run one plot to earth; there are 
approximately half-a-dozen, and all of them 
eoncerned, directly or indirectly, with pros- 
titution. Mr. Sadleir’s characters also vomit 
and copulate and argue; they are wrapped, 
however, in such an eiderdown of words, so 
doused in eau de cologne, so obscured by 
plush and tassels and potted plants, that even 
a glimmer of honest flesh appears indecent. 

Mr. Sadleir seems genuinely upset about 
the plight of the slum-dwellers in the nine- 
teenth century; he includes maps to show 
where they lived, and considerable data to 
prove what an appalling business it all was. 
This is extremely interesting; the present in- 
habitants of ‘‘Whoreterloo’’ do not, pre- 
sumably, provide any material for righteous 
indignation. This novel would, and probably 
will, make an excellent feature picture, in 
technicolour. Gaslight, more gaslight. 

There is something rather pathetic about 
The Gold Falcon; if M. Sartre dissects his 
characters with surgical skill, Mr. Williamson 
lacerates his in an attempt to find salvation. 
His world seems almost further removed from 
reality (if that were possible) than Mr. Sad- 
leir’s; it is the world of the literati of the 
’20’s and °30’s. How can we be so indifferent 
to the names of Walpole and Arnold Bennett, 
the two Lawrences, Rupert Brooke and Wilfred 
Owen? Why is it that one finds it so difficult 
to be moved by this naive story of the writer, 
Manfred, who makes one sexual mistake after 
another, only to end up as a ghost in his dead 
wife’s bedroom? There was, if their writer’s 
are to be believed, a peculiar innocence about 
the intellectuals of that generation. The 
Great War was the-most important thing that 
ever happened to them; many were pacifist 
soldiers, many wrote lyrics, nearly all of them 
hated it. But they got stuck. The writer of 
the 1939 War was both more cynical and more 
subtle. 

Mr. Williamson’s hero is a ghost even before 
he dies, wracking himself in an America of 
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Prohibition and flappers—and all, one feels, 
to no purpose. ‘‘Eternity’’ he cries, ‘‘is only 
to the rare soul. None about, now you, O 
David Lawrence, and you, O Arnold Bennett, 
are gone from me.’’ Mr. Williamson must be 
peculiarly obsessed with that dead world and 
its putrescent humours to have re-written this 
book for the third time. 


Poetry and Style 


POEMS FROM NEW WRITING, 1936-1946, 
With a Foreword by John Lehmann. John 
Lehmann, 8s. 6d. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF RUPERT 
BROOKE. Edited by Geoffrey Keynes. Faber 
and Faber, 8s. 6d. 


Reviewed by Charles Madge 


OR ANYONE ANXIOUS TO FORM AN OPINION 
ion contemporary verse, both these books 
are well worth buying and reading. The 
first thing one notices in John Lehmann’s 
anthology is that the influence of T. S. Eliot 
is even greater than it was fifteen years ago. 
For example, Edith Sitwell, whose earlier work 
was in a style all her own, with its peculiar 
magic, has now adopted a rather watery version 
of the Eliot manner. This is puzzling, at least 
superficially, because Eliot’s politics are of the 
Right, unlike those of the majority of contri- 
butors to New Writing. (It is true the attrac- 
tion of the style is so potent that bits of Eliot 
ideology creep into many a verse, on the sly.) 
Despite the stylistic bondage induced by the 
exceptional merit and beauty of Eliot’s writing, 
and the absence of any other contemporary 
voice of equivalent distinction, there is evident a 
desire to hark back to earlier, easier modes. As 
though to make the whole thing more puzzling 
still, Eliot himself has ‘“‘revived’’ Kipling 
and Auden has ‘‘revived’’ Tennyson: two 
poets reared in Victorian imperial smugness 
and far removed from the esoteric atmosphere 
of ‘‘modern’’ i.e. post-Eliot poetry. (Yet 
passages in Eliot certainly are very like Tenny- 
son, and Auden has affinities with Kipling.) 

It is not surprising therefore to find another 
revival among recent books—a finely produced 
edition of The Poetical Works of Rupert Brooke. 
edited by that doyen of Blakean scholars, 
Geoffrey Keynes. Rupert Brooke on re- 
reading seems to merit revival as much as 
Tennyson or Kipling; only being a little 
nearer in date, his stock had sunk a little lower. 
The passage of time enables us to make allow- 
ance for weaknesses and oddities which are 
seen to be those of a whole period—and we 
hesitate to write off a whole period. Maybe 
we can already make these allowances for 
Rupert Brooke, though I half suspect that 
some who join in this ‘‘revival’’ will simply 
be admitting an affinity they have never out- 
grown. They will not so much be redis- 
covering a past period, as recognising the 
accent which, from a ‘‘period’’ point of view, 
is natural to themselves. In spite of the 
astringent Waste Land, in spite of New Verse, 
New Writing and the rest of it, they still enjoy 
a good cry and a Keatsian adjective. 

Also we have not rid ourselves of the plato- 
nism we sucked in with our mothers’ milk. The 


most striking feature of Rupert Brooke is his 
preoccupation with personal immortality, con- 
strued in a Platonic sense. ‘‘He is a portion 
of the loveliness that once he made more 
lovely.’’ ‘‘A thing of beauty is a joy forever.’’ 
Shelley and Keats started something which has 
reverberated in the nurseries and schoolrooms 
of succeeding generations, and which to 
all intents and purposes is poetry for the 
average adolescent, or was until Ash Wednesday 
became part of the curriculum. 

Rupert Brooke may not have been religious 
in the same church-going sense as Eliot, but 
his picture of this world and the next was much 
more complacently optimistic than Eliot’s. It 
is therefore more in key with the predomin- 
antly optimistic tone of New Writing, etc. But 
the severity of Eliot’s style, his pious nihilism 
and tender Virgilian melancholy have a way of 
making the rapture of Georgian compla- 
cency seem shoddy. Hence the peculiar mix- 
ture in contemporary verse, the attempt to 
pass off Georgian emotions under cover of 
stylistic approximations to Eliot. 

The critic is in no position to sort out all 
the elements in the muddle, let alone to resolve 
it. Only the genuinely inventive and original 
writer can do that. One trouble, of course, is 
that ‘‘tradition’’ has been broken. To recover 
the qualities of the golden age which began 
with the Canterbury Tales, and ended with 
Gray’s Elegy, needs more hard work and 
literacy than is common among young writers. 
Their reading of other people’s poetry is apt 
to lead to a mimicry of which they are all too 
unaware. They borrow from another style 
without assimilating its implications. 

Failing tradition there is of course always 
“‘inspiration,’’ in itself necessary for pro- 
ducing anything new, but by itself, unaided by 
tradition, not without dangers. Post-Eliot 
poetry includes much that is inspirational, 
unchecked by any strict criterion of meaning. 
A good deal of the poetry of George Barker 
and Dylan Thomas, the later Edith Sitwell 
and the whole group of ‘‘Apocalyptic’’ 
poets is of this kind—a flux of images 
and sentiment undistinguished by precise in- 
tellectual content. The intellectuals let obscur- 
ity in, but it has since been a godsend to 
others more emotional than intellectual. The 
influence of surrealism is partly responsible, 
partly also the difficulty of making clear state- 
ments on the obsessive subjects of sex and 
politics. Much modern poetry is an elaborate 
wriggling out of having to be explicit on these 
themes. Hence the vagueness, the rhetoric, the 
logorrhoea. When a definite statement does 
emerge, it shocks by its platitude or crude- 
ness. The references to sex are embarrassing 
in their adolescent quality, a mixture of 
shrinking shyness and absence of self-control. 
The socio-political references are as a rule 
equally juvenile and nerveless. 

Side by side with this welter of late roman- 
ticism, there is a certain amount of a drier kind 
of writing, plain, sarcastic, somewhat aloof and 
on the whole much more readable than the 
other kind. It derives in part from the 
American group who called themselves ‘‘The 
Fugitives.’’ This is the group of the intellec- 
tuals, from which stem off Eliot and ‘‘il 
miglior fabbro,’’ Ezra Pound; John Crowe 
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Ransom and Wallace Stevens; Allen Tate and 
Marianne Moore; Laura Riding and, by con- 
junction, Robert Graves. Quite a number of 
young poets have affinities with these writers, 
at Jeast in point of style. (They are also likely 
to have read and admired the poems of Yeats, 
Lawrence and, in some cases, those of Hardy, 
three influences not unmixedly ‘‘classical’’). 
The Fugitives have in common a fastidious 
quality which reflects the horror of sensitive 
Americans at the vulgarity of American cul- 
ture. In the case of Laura Riding and Robert 
Graves it tends to a peculiar kind of resounding 
emptiness, an absence of content coupled with 
stylistic virtuosity: with bare references to the 
intricacies of sex, the difficulties of philosophy 
and the fairy-tales of childhood. In the case 
of Pound, and those who derive mainly from 
Pound, it leads to a lively curiosity about 
moeurs and a vivid sense of aesthetic diversity, 
and thus to a style well-suited for the erudite, 
superior sort of traveller. 

Much of the best poetry recently published is 
a species of high-class travelogue. The travel 
was in many cases enforced by war-time 
service, and much poetry was written in, or 
about, the Eastern Mediterannean. Eyes were 
opened and prejudices shed, with the result 
that imagery was sharpened and language 
clarified. Sometimes the effect was quite 
astonishing, as in Alun Lewis’s The Jungle, to 
my mind the most interesting poem in John 
Lehmann’s anthology: 

In mole-blue indolence the sun 

Plays idly on the stagnant pool 

In whose grey bed black swollen leaf 

Holds Autumn rotting like an unfrocked priest. 

These are the opening lines of the poem, 
which has a remarkable precision of imagery 
and ideas. The command of words is not 
quite perfect; for example, in the quotation the 
word ‘‘idly’’ is hardly necessary after **indo- 
lent’’ in the first line. But it is clearly a 
serious loss that Alun Lewis was killed at the 
early age of thirty. 

Some of the other neo-Fugitives are inclined 
to rely on an almost facetious slightness of 
content. The sense of evasion is then as 
marked as in the case of our late romantics. 
If you leave out everything except some chintz 
curtains and a cup of tea, it is nearly as bad as 
throwing in a super-abundance of navels, 
nipples, wombs, and foetuses. Perhaps the 
commonest kind of poetry of all is a com- 
bination, or alternation, of ‘‘tea-time’’ and 
“*nipple-and-navel.’’ When the effect of the 
mixture is too boring, it can be hotted up by 
a use of the loud pedal, with a phrase about 
“*the sword of the mad archangel’’ or ‘‘the 
thunderstorm and the appalling fiash.”’ 

To sum up my impressions, the poet of 
to-day is sincerely—even desperately—in search 
of both a content and a style. When he finds 
the one, it almost invariably creates the other. 
His stylistic performance is still weakened by 
the decadence of the nineteenth century. He 
is heavily, but unwillingly, influenced by Eliot, 
and on the whole does not get his ideas about 
earlier English poetic style at first hand. The 
content of his poetry is even more of a prob- 
lem. He lives in an epoch of uncertainty, when 
affirmatives have a smug sound and when the 
most congenial attitude is elegant scepticism or 
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melancholy religiosity. Maybe he can cover 
up his doubts by roaring off into verbose 
obscurity or by diving into the surreal. But 
either his social conscience or his sexual self- 
consciousness is liable to hale him back. He 
is compelled to place on record, often incon- 
gruously, the facts about his private life or his 
political sympathies. The war has, on balance, 
had a good effect on him, by making him travel, 
bringing him in touch with unlikely places and 
people, and perhaps by isolating him from the 
more banal sorts of literary intercourse. 


The Group Theatres 


THE FERVENT YEARS by Harold Clurman. 
Dennis Dobson, 12s. 6d. 


Reviewed by John Allen 


T A TIME WHEN EXPERIMENT IN THE 

theatre is somewhat discredited, it is 

valuable to be reminded by this book of 
the search for a contemporary style that went 
on in England and America in the nineteen 
thirties. A Group Theatre in both countries 
was founded in 1931, and it was in the autumn 
of that year that Michel St Denis, at a meeting 
in Duncan Grant’s studio, described to us the 
work of his own Compagnie des Quinze which 
was then visiting England for the first time. 
Space does not permit of more than a few 
notes on the movement in general, but a 
detailed contrast of the work of the three 
organisations, English, French, and American, 
would prove an illuminating commentary on 
certain aspects of the theatre and of society in 
those unnaturally fervent years. 

The Group Theatre in England received its 
impetus from Rupert Doone, still one of the 
most individual personalities that I have met 
in the theatre. Early in our development we 
were joined by W. H. Auden, who gave a 
certain articulation to our aims. Our literature 
stated that we were ‘‘a co-operative in which 
the audience formed as essential a part as the 
actors,’’ and that we were ‘‘neither archaeo- 
logical nor avant-garde.’” Rupert Doone was 
insistent upon the need to find a contemporary 
idiom, and he proceeded by training his actors 
intensively in a style that was physically ex- 
pressive, free of mannerism, and disciplined in 
emotion; by choosing classical plays well 
within their capabilities; and by urging plays 
from such authors as Auden, Spender, and 
Macneice. The failure of the Group Theatre 
to achieve more notable results was partially 
due to the lack of natural talent in the actors 
that were at his disposal. As I was one of 
them I speak with a certain authority! 

Nevertheless the early plays of Auden, The 
Dance of Death and The Dog Beneath The Skin, 
which were written specially for the Group 
Theatre, and Doone’s production of Eliot’s 
Sweeney plays represented some of the most 
typical and contemporary work in the theatre 
of the time. 

Lengthy discussions on social and political 
questions at our summer schools started to 
disclose the radical point of view upon which 
our work was based. We found in fact that 
we were representative of a little more than we 
bargained for, and that for me at any rate co- 
operation in art had led to socialism in politics. 


It was precisely at this time that Unity 
Theatre was giving its first production of 
Waiting for Lefty. My visit to one of these 
performances constituted the most intense 
theatrical experience I had then known. In 
previous years we had been prepared to go 
to almost any extreme of deprivation or ex- 
haustion which might make possible the 
creation of a contemporary theatre; now a 
similar enthusiasm—it would be truer to call 
it a frenzy—was devoted to creating a solid 
democratic front, based on the unity of 
the working classes to Fascism; and since each 
must lend a hand in his own way, we in the 
theatre were concerned with expressing an 
uncompromising political attitude in the terms 
of the best possible theatrical art, which we 
derived, as best we were able, from Stanis- 
lavsky, from St Denis, the Group Theatre, and 
similar forces. 

The American Group Theatre was likewise 
founded in 1931. It followed an extraordin- 
arily similar pattern of development. But it 
was not until 1935 that many of us knew much 
about the existence and work of this company 
in New York, and not until the publication of 
this present book that I have had the least 
detailed knowledge of the story of its growth 
and eventual demise. Contact was almost 
wholly confined to scripts. 

Clurman’s description of their start echoes 
our own, with his ‘‘determination to create 
an approach through life to the theatre which 
might be common to all members of the Group 
and lift every aspect of technical theatre work 
from the realm of narrow craft to that of a 
general concern with our lives and the life 
of our time.’’ Typical that when in their 
earliest days Clurman spoke ‘‘to his pros- 
pective actors of the advantages that would 
accrue to them through association with his 
group,’” he found himself ‘‘choosing a meta- 
physical line that led him away from matters 
of the theatre.’’ (How well I remember the 
older actors growling during our own heated 
political discussions, ‘‘When is someone going 
to mention the theatre?’’) 

Clifford Odets had been a member of the 
Group several years before he wrote Waiting 
for Lefty. (Clurman gives a superb description 
of the despondent months he passed with 
Odets before the sudden feverish writing of 
this play). Its production gave an enormous 
impetus to the Group, but at the same time 
it created almost inevitable conflict. The pull 
that we felt in England between the aesthetic 
principles of the Group and the political 
loyalties of Unity were exacerbated, because 
they existed within a single company. The 
loyalty of the American actors was tor 
between the Group with its strong Broadway 
associations and the more openly political 
workers’ groups, very similar to Unity, which 
were then being formed ‘‘down-town.”’ 

Those years were inimical to art. The 
stresses were too strong. Members ef Unity 
Theatre were being killed in Spain, and mem- 
bers of the American Group Theatre were 
being maimed in Hollywood. Clurman’s 
Group paid the penalty of too close an associa- 
tion with Broadway. Throughout its ten years 
life it was at the mercy of the commercial 
interests of the industrial theatre in the midst 
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of which it tried to maintain an independent 
existence. Its playwrights, of whom the 
most successful -were Odets, Irwin Shaw, 
and Ardrey, kept an increasingly sharp eye 
on the fashions of theatre-going and their 
work suffered accordingly. For all the brilli- 
ance of Golden Boy, superbly presented by 
the Group Theatre in London in 1938, 
I remember clearly how disappointed we 
were at the failure of this play to live up to the 
burning achievement of Odets’s earlier work; 
at his surrender, in fact, to the taste of the 
fashionable stalls. : 

Thus the Group Theatre of both countries— 
and this goes for the Quinze in France as weli— 
came to an end, as Clurman puts it speaking 
of his own, “‘not with a bang but a whimper.’”’ 
They were swallowed up by the intolerable 
political and social complexities that found 
eventual expression in the war. The American 
Group Theatre had ceased to exist in anything 
but name some months before the bombing 
of Pearl Harbour quickly terminated the run 
of Odets’s salacious Clash by Night. 

It is rumoured that some of the most able 
members of the Group have come together in 
Hollywood and are planning to work together 
as the New Theatre Laboratory. We await 
further details with the deepest interest. 

It seems to me that now more than ever 
before the ideals of the Group Theatre are 
valid; that the theatre as a whole is desperately 
in need of a company, harmonious in its en- 
semble, high in individual quality, expressive 
of contemporary style and thought, socially 
responsible and artistically aware of what it 
is about. 

. The many who J am sure are ready to 
respond to such a theatre will find this book 
intensely interesting. It is not a perfect book 
but it makes enthralling reading. Clurman 
gives us exasperatingly few descriptions of how 
the Group Theatre rehearsed, of what exer- 
cises they favoured, and how they applied and 
(what is even more important) misapplied the 
principles of Stanislavsky. But he gives many 
a brilliant analysis of the emotional and 
intellectual phases through which the members 
of the group passed, and the profound dangers 
that have to be faced in evolving a co-operative 
in terms of an organisation so individual as a 
theatrical company. 


Grim and Gay 


TWO PLAYS by J. P. Sartre (translated by 
Stuart Gilbert) Hamish Hamilton, 7s. 6d. 


A PHOENIX TOO FREQUENT by Chris- 
topher Fry. Hollis and Carter, 6s. 


Reviewed by Frank Jackson 


NE WOULD, I THINK, BE JUSTIFIED IN 
() rearing the two Sartre plays, The Flies 

and Huis Clos as no more, nor less, than 
Third Programme Grand Guignol. If I take 
them more seriously now, it is because, 
although Sartre’s philosophy is so patently 
unoriginal and incoherent that it is generally 
spoken or written about in inverted commas, 
it is not always reasonable philosophies which 
make an effect—as witness the ‘‘ philosophy”’ 
of Fascism. It is true that Sartre does not seem 
yet to be as influential in this country as he is 


in France, but he is receiving sufficient atten- 
tion to warrant discussion. Let me say at once 
that I know nothing more about existen- 
lalism than I have’ gathered from seeing, 
hearing and reading Huis Clos, reading The 
Flies and listening to the interesting and illu- 
minating talk which preceded the radio version 
of Huis Clos. 

On this evidence existentialism would seem 
to be compounded of about equal parts of 
gangster anarchy, pessimism and intellectual 
arrogance. Its ideal aim is the development 
of the individual, but this development is 
always and inevitably in conflict both with the 
development of other individuals and with 
Society (the capital letter indicates Sartre’s 
generalised and unscientific approach). There 
is, of course, a demonstrable and profoundly 
revolutionary truth in this when it is specifi- 
cally applied to the restriction on the develop- 
ment of the individual in a decadent, capitalist 
society, but this is not Sartre’s point. On the 
contrary, his criticism of society starts from 
acceptance and envisages no possible change, 
except in the direction of unfettered, anti- 
social personal freedom. 

In these two plays he presents us with a 
murderer, a coward, a sadist and an infanticide 
and attempts to win our sympathy for them 
because they at least did attempt to realise 
themselves, in spite of the misunderstanding 
and misjudgement of their fellow human beings. 
It is this misunderstanding and misjudgement 
which causes Garcin to say, at the climax of 
Huis Clos:—‘*‘ Hell is—other people.’ In The 
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Flies—yet another re-write of the Orestes 
story—a similar point is made by Zeus, 
speaking to Orestes:—‘*‘ You, a saviour! Do 
you know what’s afoot behind that door? 
All the good folk of Argos are waiting there. 
Waiting to greet you with stones and pikes and 
pitchforks. Oh, they are very grateful to their 
saviour! . . . You are lonely as a leper.’’ 

We had originally been told, to make it 
harder for us, that Orestes decided to murder 
his mother and step-father, not out of a sense 
of duty but so that he could cease to be *‘free 
as the strands torn by the wind from the 
Spiders’ webs . . . But mind you, if there was 
something I could do, something to give me 
the freedom of the city; if, even by a crime I 
could acquire their memories, their hopes 
and fears, and fill with these the void within 
me, yes, even if I had to kill my own mother.”’ 
A strange way indeed of taking your place in 
the scheme of things. 

Explicitly in The Flies, implicitly in Huis 
Clos Sartre assumes that man is God-created; 
this involves him, naturally, in the ancient 
**free-will’’? vy. ‘‘determinism’’ controversy, 
which he handles in very cavalier fashion. 

Zeus (to Orestes): —“‘Impudent spawn! So 
I am not your king? Who, then, made you? 

Orestes:—‘‘You. But you blundered; you 
should not have made me free.”’ 

Zeus:—‘‘I gave you freedom so that you 
might serve me.’’ 

Orestes:—‘‘Perhaps! But now it has turned 
against its giver and neither you nor I can 
undo what has been done.”’ 


FINEST 
RECORDING 


Bp 


HIS MASTER'S VOICE" 


FEBRUARY RECORDS 


JEAN POUGNET 
and the ROYAL PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA 
conducted by 
SIR THOMAS BEECHAM 
*Concerto for Violin and Orchestra 
Delius - - DB 6369-71 


*Recorded under the auspices of the DeliusTrust | 


NICOLAS MEDTNER 
“« Appassionata “Sonata. 
Beethoven - - C 3551-3 


| 


TOSCANINI 
Conducting the 
N.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
‘La Cenerentola ’—Overture. 
Rossini - - - )B6368 
BARBIROLLI 
Conducting the HALLE ORCHESTRA 
** Lohengrin ”*---Prelude to Act 1. 
Wagner - - - C3545 
GIGLI 
with the Royal Opera House Orchestra 
Rachel! quand du Seigneur— 
‘‘La Juive”?; Vainement. ma 
bien aimée—“ Le Roi d’Ys”’ 


DB 6366 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


IE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LiID., HAYES, MIDDX. 
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Later, Orestes says of the people of Argos:— 
‘*They’re free; and human life begins on the 
far side of despair.’’ I must admit to com- 
plete bafflement as to the exact significance 
of all this. 

Sartre’s over-protestations on the sanctity 
of the misunderstood gangster’s right to self- 
development seem to me no more than an 
attempt to stifle post-Occupation remorse of 
conscience, and, certainly, existentialism excuses 
everything, from inactivity via collaboration 
to Belsen itself. This of course is no personal 
judgement of Sartre. 

It was such a pleasure to read A Phoenix 
Too Frequent after a bout with Sartre—as it 
had been such a pleasure to see it after 
evenings at the theatre with Death and 
Duncan—that I doubtless overvalue it. Even 
in the glow of my gratitude I admit that 
the plot—from Petronius (through Jeremy 
Taylor)—is not strong: that some of the 
humour is cheap; that there are, in the verse, 
a thousand echoes. But I forgive it all for the 
play’s belief in living, so triumphantly sum- 
marised at the end by Dynamene (how 
beautifully Hermione Hannen played this part), 
when she offers the body of her dead husband 
to save her new-found soldier lover from 
Ephesian Army Regs.:-—" . . . I loved 

His life not his death. And now we can give 

his death 

The power of life. Not horrible; wonderful! 

Isn’t it so? That I should be able to feel 

He moves again in the world, accomplishing 

Our welfare? It’s more than my grief could 

do.”’ 

A far better name for this delightful, friendly, 
affectionate piece would have been ‘‘This Way 
from the Tomb.”’ 


The Staymaker’s Son 


TOM PAINE: America’s Godfather, by W. E. 
Woodward. Secker & Warburg 18s. 


Reviewed by John Edgell 

T WAS SOMETHING OF A SURPRISE TO LEARN 

from Mr. Woodward’s book the extent of 

the defamation of Paine’s character current 
and traditional in the United States. The 
picture of him as a drunken, slovenly hooligan 
can be traced back to the writings of two paid 
traducers employed by Tory politicians, Oldys 
and Cheetham. They were exposed as early 
as 1819 in the Life of Paine written by Thomas 
**Clio’’ Rickman, the source of most of our 
scanty knowledge of Paine’s earlier years. 

In this country, it is true, the respectable and 
the pious numbered Paine among the most 
notorious enemies of property and religion, but 
the cruder slanders never took root and his 
name was universally honoured in the radical 
and working-class movement. 

For us, not unnaturally, Paine the Reformer 
tends to overshadow the other Paine whose 
writings pulled together the wavering American 
colonists for a decisive struggle against the 
British crown. But once the war was won, 
Paine’s democratic ideas were found to be not 
at all to the liking of the grandees and slave- 
owners who had the largest voice in Congress. 
The gradually perceptible cooling off, the 
hostile intrigues and finally the down-right 
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fabrication of slanders is described with a 
wealth of detail by Mr. Woodward. His 
chapters on Paine’s role in English affairs after 
his return from America, suffer from a lack of 
documentation. But the bulk of the book will 
undoubtedly shed new light on one of the most 
remarkable men of his age for all who haven’t 
made a special study of the subject. 

Mr. Woodward’s style is the familiar-face- 
tious and the political views he permits himself 
to express are naive in the extreme. He loads 
with opprobrium the memory of Robespierre 
and the Jacobins and extends his anathemas to 
the Communists of to-day. He views the 
present scene with a complacency which would 
have shocked the hero of his book. He seems 
to be of the opinion that the United States is 
in the idyllic condition which Paine imagined 
in his enthusiasm would follow from the inaug- 
uration of republican institutions. ‘*Our 
civilisation,’’ Mr. Woodward says, “‘has gone 
far beyond what was looked upon as revolu- 
tionary in the eighteenth century.’” He quotes 
an eulogium of America that Paine wrote 
(before his return to that country): “There, the 
poor are not oppressed, the rich are not privi- 
leged. . . Their taxes are few, because their 
government is just; and as there is nothing to 
render them wretched, there is nothing to 
engender riots and tumults.”’ 

Paine died in the States in 1809, disillusioned 
and almost alone. Such is often the fate of 
enthusiasts but they none the less help to 
change the world; and one day there will be an 
America like that Paine dreamed of. 


: ~ Records 


Reviewed by Thomas Sharp 


{TH THE Decca DELIVERY HELD UP THIS 

month, we are left with H.M.V. and 

Columbia issues which supply plenty of 
interest. Modern music figures well among 
these, although the British contemporary items 
appear only by virtue of non-commercial 
sponsors. 


COLUMBIA LX977-981. 
tata, Alexander Nevsky. 
Prokofieff is the most cosmopolitan of the 

Soviet composers, for he spent many years 

travelling throughout the world before he 

decided to return to the Soviet Union and 
identify himself with the musical and social 
life of his compatriots. In this, he displayed 
wisdom, both political and musical. The 
latter is clearly seen by comparing the early and 

later works of Stravinsky, and by making a 

similar comparison in the case of Prokofieff. 

Once Stravinsky ceased to be a Russian com- 

poser he was driven to a cerebralism which 

only too often fails to hide a creative Sterility. 

Prokofieff, on the other hand, became 


PROKOSIEFE: Can- 


‘more deeply Russian, as the music to Alexander 


Nevsky shows, when he successfully under- 
stood the artistic principle of socialist realism. 

The epic of the battle with the Teutonic 
Knights, in which the Russian people under the 
inspired leadership of Nevsky threw out the 


invaders, became intensely topical when the 
theme threatened to become a reality again 
nearly seven centuries later. Written first for 
the Eisenstein film, the music was developed 
into a cantata as the strength and patriotic 
fervour of the story appealed more deeply to 
the composer’s enthusiasm. 

These records are made by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra under the direction of Eugene 
Ormandy, with the Westminster Choir. The 
soloist in the Field of the Dead (side 9) is 
Jennie Toure!. We are given the full impressive- 
ness of this music, with its drama, rhythms, 
pathos and jubilation, and one wishes to hear 
it again in the concert hall. 


H.M.V. DB369-71. Dexius: Violin Concerto 

The Delius Trust earns our thanks in 
bringing out this work. The music of Delius is 
seldom vigorous enough to win its own way, 
and the attention devoted to it by Sir 
Thomas Beecham has been largely responsible 
for keeping it alive. But without recorded 
versions of his highly commendable interpre- 
tations, future conductors would have little to 
go upon, and the music might be entirely 
neglected. And it is too good for this. Here, 
Jean Pougnet plays with the Royal Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, the latter being used mainly 
to colour the sentiments expressed by the 
soloist. Pougnet presents the Concerto 
characteristically, without abandon, but with 
the tenderness demanded by this nostalgic 
music. Under the watchful eye of Beecham 
he plays with admirable flexibility; under his 
own he gives us excellent intonation and tech- 
nical perfection. The last side is occupied by 
the Prelude to “‘Irmelin,’”’ giving us a chance 
to hear the orchestra, which fails to colour the 
music as richly as it deserves. 


H.M.V. C3547-8. Rupsra: Sonata No. 2 for 

Violin and Piano. 

The British Council, continuing its work on 
behalf of our own composers, offers us a 
couple of splendid records. Albert Sammons 
and Gerald Moore give a performance which 
leaves nothing to be desired, and the quality of 
the recording is equally good. The music jis 
less original in treatment than some of Edmund 
Rubbra’s work might have led us to expect, 
but he handles his material with the same 
clarity which went to the thinking behind it. 
It is very encouraging to find British com- 
posers producing music of this quality; less so, 
perhaps, when we hear so little of it without 
official backing. 


H.M.V. C3551-3. 
(‘* Appassionata.’’) 
This is a work which needs the judgment of 

a pianist and a Beethoven expert, and Nicolas 

Medtner’s performance will receive the careful 

attention of both. The recording is adequate, 

and the playing brings out the logic of the 
composer’s thought. 


H.M.V. DB6368. 

Cenerentola.” 

It is a pity that Toscanini cannot profit by 
the superior quality of recording made in this 
country. One feels that we seldom receive all 
that he gives. Apart from this point, this 
record is everything that could be expected 
from the N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra under 
his conductor. : 


BEETHOVEN: Sonata 


ROSSINI: 


Overture ‘*La 
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EUDORA WELTY 
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WEDDING 


a full-length novel by 
the well-known short- 
story writer, author of 
A Curtain of Green, etc. 


8s 6d 


MONTAGU SLATER 


WHO RIDES 
A TIGER 


an exciting second 
novel by the author of 
Once a Jolly Swagman. 


7s 6d 
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James Agate’s 
EGO 8 


The famous critic, established as the pre-eminent 
philosopher of the theatre in our day, has amply displayed 
in the Ego series his mastery of the almost vanished art of 
diarist. His memoirs are approaching their conclusion in 
Ego 8, but Mr. Agate’s vigour is unabated, and his com- 
mentary on the world he sees around him continues to be 
as polished and as scintillating as ever. 
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WHERE ARE OUR NEW 
WRITERS 


PANEL OF AUTHORS AND 
EDITORS SEEK NEW TALENT 


A PPLICATIONS are invited from men and 

omen of all ages to enter the profession 
of authorship under the guidance of a panel of 
modern successful authors and editors formed 
to encourage and to direct new writers. All 
applicants must possess the urge to write and 
be prepared to devote at least a few hours of 
spare time a week to the successful new 
methods laid down by the panel of authors 
and editors. 


SEVEN SPECIALISTS ADVISE 
1.—Author of 1,000 short stories. . 
2.—Editor of a best-selling women’s magazine. 
3.—A prolific writer of serials in famous 

English journals. 
4.—The writer of over a million words about 

Bessie Bunter. i 
s.—Regular contributor to all the best-selling 

juvenile periodicals. 
6.—Feature Editor of Sunday newspaper. 
7.—Sub-Editor of national daily. 


Let Wale 2S. ES ee eS ee 

The creative instinct is of all things in 
life the most worthy of development and 
expression. There are many folks with the 
gift to see and record life in the routine 
around them, with natures sensitive to the 
humour, pathos and excitement of their ex- 
perience, who with correct guidance quickly 
could be expressing themselves in well paid 
articles and stories and, perhaps, making for 
themselves a lasting name in the world of 
letters. 


Influence and Wealth—No Help 
Humble Education—No Bar 

There is a lesson all would-be writers must 
learn. It has usually only been acquired after 
long, painful experience. Now it can be 
learned quickly by those able and willing to 
profit from the crystalised experience of 
successful writers. 

The Need for Direction 

The shortage of English fiction is so great 
that American stories are invading the English 
markets. Now is the opportunity for the new 
writer. New publications are springing up. 
Anyone with a gift for expression may learn 
to use that gift and be paid for doing so. 
The Fleet Street School of Authorship has 
been formed by authors who learned their 
lesson from experience. They know that a 
writer must earn while he is learning, as they 
did themselves. 

A Source of Income 

The new Course is a “Source of Income.” 
From the early lessons it aims to produce 
saleable work and introduces the writer to his 


market. 
HOW TO APPLY 

All who feel their talent justifies the 
effort should apply for “The Prospects 
for Authorship, sent under plain sealed 
cover without obligation. Write to 
Director of Studies, Desk 150, The Fleet 
Street School of Authorship, 45, Chancery 
Lane, Fleet Street, London, W.C.2 
(Stamp for reply postage appreciated.) 
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The Importance of Knowing 
How to Learn Languages 


‘THE only satisfactory method of learning a 

foreign language is the direct method. In 
other words, you must learn French in 
French, German in German, Spanish in 
Spanish, and Italian in Italian. That is the 
Pelman method, and it is the only way. It 
naturally follows from this that the old- 
fashioned method of memorising long lists 
of foreign words is entirely abolished when 
you learn a language by the direct way. 


Specially reduced fees for all serving and ex- 


service members of His Majesty’s Forces. 


Another consequence is tha: it practically 
eliminates the difficulties and drudgeries of 
learning complicated grammatical rules and 
exceptions. It teaches you not only to read 
a foreign language but to write, speak and 
understand it thoroughly and efficiently. 

There are no classes to attend. You pick 
up the foreign language by correspondence in 
your spare time, in half the usual period. 

The Pelman method of learning languages, 
which has now been used for over 25 years 
with such success, is explained in four little 
books, one for each language:— 

French Spanish German Italian 
(Also Courses in Afrikaans and Urdu) 
State which book you want and it will be 
sent to you, together with a specimen lesson, 

gratis and post free. 


PELMAN LANGUAGES INSTITUTE 
159 Norfolk Mansions, 


Writing 
is a Trade 
—it must be learned 


Of course there may be *‘ Born Writers,”’ 
but even they require training. 

Writing is a trade. An engineer starts 
at the bench, the doctor in the lecture 
room. So to be a competent and suc- 
cessful writer you must go to school. 

Let practical journalists teach you in 
a personal and understanding way by 
post. Write to the London School of 
Journalism (the only School under the 
patronage of the leading newspaper 
proprietors) about its various courses— 
Journalism, Free Lance, Short Story, 
Poetry, Radio Plays etc. Enquire also 
about the new Course in English Litera- 
ture specially written for the School by 
L. A. G. STRONG. 

Under the patronage of the Rt. Hon. 
Lord Camrose, Sir Frank Newnes, Bt., 
Sir George Sutton, Bt., Sir Philip Gibbs, 
K.B.E., Sir Ermest Benn, Bt., Sir New- 
man Flower, Dr. C. E. M. Joad, M.A., 
D.Litt. Reduced fees. Free Book from 
O.T., London School of Journalism, 
57, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 
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This 
WORD CHART 


gives Astonishing 
New Mastery of 
WORDS and IDEAS 


This absolutely new and wonderfully 
simple Idea and Word Chart is the 
most stimulating aid to quick thinking 
ever devised. It gives the word you 
want—when you want it. It puts words 
and ideas at your finger-tips. It pro- 
vides brilliant word power. New ideas 
spring to your mind. Your imagination 
is stirred by this simple but marvellous 
Chart. It steers your thoughts and 
ideas into those amazing word-channels 
that enable you to make your talks, 
letters, or any use you make of words, 
sparkle with brilliance, charm and 
power. Words and ideas leap into the 
mind—vitalise the message —grip the 
interest — sway — convince — compel. 
Easy—quick—sure. Send Id. stamp for 


a copy of this truly remarkable Chart. | 


It will make your ideas more scintillant, 
your conversation more sparkling, your 
speaking and writing more brilliant. 


GILBERT FRANKAU says: “ HARTRAMPF’S 


LAY SS Sa) 


ABOVE is shown equipment necessary for 
pill-making. Something more is n 

however—craftsmanship, accuracy and long 
practice. These qualities your chemist 
certainly possesses. For before he can open 
his pharmacy, a registered chemist passes a 
stringent test in pill-making and other 
subjects to the satisfaction of the examiners 
of the Pharmaceutical Society. The chemist 
is a vital part of the country’s health 
organisation. His skill and knowledge are 


at your disposal and justify your confidence. 
Ask your chemist’s opinion o, 


Euthymol 
TOOTH PASTE 
Mrs. Smith’s kiddies | 


never have a COLD 


because Mrs. 
mother—safeguards them with 


Smith — wise 


VOCABULARIES seems to me infinitely useful. To 
the amateur writer it should prove absolutely in- 
valuable, while to the professional, like myself, it 
is the best adjunct that | have so far discovered. 
Henceforward, it is not going to leave my desk.” 


Send Id. Stamp for this Chart NOW 


Psychology Publishing Co., Ltd. 


(DEPT. OT/HVI13) 


Psychology House, Marple, Cheshire 
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POTTER’S CATARRH 
PASTILLES when cold- 


infection is about. 1/3d. per 
tin. Supplies limited but 
worth trying for. 
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